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CHAPTER  L 

Abraham  Lincoln's  First   and  Fondest 

Love, 

AMU3  RTJTLISDOEJ  wms  the 
founder  of  New  Salem,  the  little 
town  in  Illinois  to  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  removed  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  and  the  owner  In  part 
of  the  famous  mill  on  the  Sangamon, 
He  was  horn  in  South  Carolina  and 
was  of  the  illustrious  Rutledge  family 
of  that  state,  Prom  South  Carolina  he 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  thence  to 
Illinois.  In  3628  he  settled,  at  New  Sa- 
lem* built  the  mill  and  laid  out  the  vil- 
*W  jta^conjunetion  with  Mr.  Cameron, 
'-  a  retirai  min«lilier  of  the  Cumberlanu 
Presbytes*ap^~  ^fr.  Rutledge's  charac- 
ter seems  o  icj^s  been  pure  and  high, 
for  wherever  his  name  occurs  in  the 
voluminous  records  before  us— in  the 
long  talks  and  the  numerous  epistles 
of  his  neighbors— It  is  almost  invaria- 
bly coupled  with  some  expression  of 
genuine  esteem  and  respect. 

At  one  time  and  along  with  his  other 
business,  which  appears  to  have  been 
extensive  and  various,  Mr.  Rutledge 
kept  the  tavern,  the  small  house  with 
four  rooms  on  the  main  street  of  New 
Salem,  just  opposite  Lincoln's  grocery. 
There  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  board  late 
in  1832  or  early  in  1833.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  father,  mother  and 
nine  children,  three  of  them  born  in 
Kentucky  and  six  in  Illinois,  three 
grown  up  and  the  rest  quite  .young. 
Ann,  the  principal  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, was  the  third  child.  She  was  born 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1813,  and  was 


about  nineteen  years  of  age  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  to  live  in  the  house. 

When  Ann  was  a  little  maiden  just 
turned  of  seventeen  and  still  attending 
the  school  of  that  redoubtable  peda- 
gogue Minter  Graham,  there  came  to 
New  Salem  a  young  gentleman  of  sin- 
gular enterprise,  tact  and  capacity  for 
business.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  -New 
Salem  as  a  business  point  and  built 
the  first  storehouse  there  at  the  extrav- 
agant cost  of  $15.  He  took  boarding 
with  Mr.  Rutledge's  friend  and  part- 
ner, James  Cameron,  and  gave  out  his 
name  as  John  McNeil.  He  came  to 
New  Salem  with  no  other  capital  than 
good  sense  and  an  active  and  plucky 
spirit,  but  somehow  fortune  smiled  ln- 
. ''J.seriminate.ly  on  all  hi;>  endeavors, 
and  very  soon— as  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  1832— he  found  himself  a  well 
to  do  and  prosperous  man,  owning  a 
snug  farm  seven  miles  north  of  New 
Salem  and  a  half  interest  in  the  largest 
store  of  the  place.  This  latter  property 
his  partner,  Samuel  Hill,  bought  from 
him  at  a  good  round  sum,  for  McNeil 
now  announced  his  intention  of  being 
absent  for  a  brief  period  and  his  pur- 
pose was  such  that  he  might  need  ail 
his  available  capital. 

In  the  meantime  the  partners.  Hill 
and  McNeil,  had  both  fallen  in  love 
with  Ann  Rutledge,  and  both  courted 
her  with  devoted  assiduity.  But  the 
contest  had  long  since  been  decided  in 
favor  of  McNeil,  and  Ann  loved  him 
with  all  her  susceptible  and  sensitive 
heart.  When  the  time  drew  near  for 
McNeil  to  depart,  he  confided  to  Ann  a 
strange  story  and,  in  the  eyes  of  a  per- 
son  less  fond,  a  very  startling  story. 


name  was  not  John  McNeil  at  all, 
but  John  McNumar.  His  family  was  a 
highly  respectable  one  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  bat  a  few  years  before  his 
father  had  failed  In  business  and  there 
was  groat  distress  at  home.  John  then 
conceived  the  romantic  plan  of  running 
away  and  at  some  undefined  place  in 
the  far  west  making  a  sudden  fortune 
with  which  to  retrieve  the  family  dis- 
aster. He  fled  accordingly,  changed 
his  name  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  his 
father,  found  his  way  to  New  Salem 
and— she  knew  the  rest.  He  was  now 
able  to  perform  that  great  act  of  filial 
piety  which  he  set  out  to  accomplish, 
would  return  at  once  to  the  relief  of 
his  parents  and  In  all  human  probabil- 
ity bring  them  back  with  him  to  his 
new  home  in  Illinois.  At  all  events, 
she  might  look  for  his  return  as  speed- 
ily as  the  journey  could  be  made  with 
ordinary  diligence,  and  thenceforward 
there  should  be  no  more  partings  be- 
tween him  and  his  fair  Ann.  She  be- 
lieved this  tale  because  she  loved  the 
man  that  told  it,  and  she  would  have 
believed  it  all  the  same  if  It  had  been 
ten  times  as  incredible.  A  wise  man 
would  have  rejected  it  with  scorn,  but 
the  girl's  instinct  was  a  better  guide, 
and  McNaniar  proved  to  be  all  that  he 
said  he  wg»s,  although  poor  Ann  never 
saw  the  proof  which  others  got  of  It. 

Her  Lover  Rides  Away. 
McNamar  rode  away  on  old  Charley, 
an  antiquated  steed  that  had  seen  hard 
usage  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Char- 
ley was  slow,  stumbled  dreadfully  and 
caused  his  rider  much  annoyance  and 
some  hard  swearing.  On  this  provok- 
ing animal  McNamar  Jogged  through 
the  long  journey  from  New  Salem  to 
New  York  and  arrived  there  after 
many  delays  only  to  find  that  his  bro- 
ken and  dispirited  father  was  fast 
sinking  Into  the  grave.  After  all  his 
efforts  he  was  too  late.  The  father 
could  never  enjoy  the  prosperity  which 
the  long  absent  and  long  silent  son 
bad  brought  him.  McNamar  wrote  to 
Ann  that  there  was  sickness  in  the 
family  and  he  could  not  return  at  the 
time  appointed.  Then  there  were  other 
and  still  other  postponements.  "Cir- 
cumstances over  wnich  ne  bad  no  con- 
trol" prevented  his  departure  from 
time  to  time  until  years  had  rolled 
away  and  Ann's  heart  had  grown  sick 
with  hope  deferred.  She  never  quite 
gave  him  up,  but  continued  to  expect 


him  until  death  terminated  her  meli 
choly  watch.     His  Inexplical 
however,  the  infrequency  of  his  lett< 
and    their    unsatisfactory    charm- u 
these  and  someth'  had  broken 

her  attachment,  and  toward  the  lust 
she  waited  for  him  only  to  ask  a  re- 
lease from  her  engagement  and  to  t-. 
that  she  preferred  another  and  a  more  j 
urgent  suitor.  But  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  formal  renunciation  of  bis 
claim  upon  her  she  ■  I  like  to  mar- 

ry, and  in  obedience  to  this  refinement  | 
of  honor  she  postponed  her  union  with 
the  more  pressing  lover  until  Aug.  25, 
1835,  when,  as  many  persons  believe, 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Lincoln's  friend  Short  was  in  some 
way  related  to  the  Rutledges,  and  for 
awhile    Lincoln    visited    Ann    two    or 
three  times  a  week  at  his  house.     Ac- 
cording to  him,  "Miss  Rutledge  was  a 
good  looking,  smart,  lively  girl,  a  good 
housekeeper,  with  a  moderate  educa- 
tion and  without  any  of  the  so  called 
accomplishments."    L.  M.  Greene,  who 
knew  her  well,  talks  about  her  as  "a 
beautiful  and  very  amiable  young  wo- 
man," and  Nult  Greene  is  even  more 
enthusiastic.      "This   young   lady,"   in 
the  language  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
"■was   a   woman   of   exquisite   beauty, 
but    her    intellect    was    quick,    sharp, 
deep  and  philosophic  as  well  as  bril- 
liant    She  had  as  gentle  and  kind  a 
heart  as  an  angel,  full  of  love,  kindli- 
ness and  sympathy.     She  was  beloved 
by  everybody,  and  everybody  respect- 
ed and  loved  her,  so  sweet  and  angelic 
was    she.     Her    character    was    more 
than    good;    it    was    positively    noted 
throughout   the    county.      She    was    a 
woman  worthy  of  Lincoln's  love."  Mc- 
Namar,   her    unfortunate   lover,    says, 
"Miss  Ann  was  a  gentle,  amiable  maid- 
en, without  any  of  the  airs  of  your  city 
belles,  but  winsome  and  comely  withal, 
a    blond    in    complexion,    with    golden 
hair,  cherry  red  lips  and  bonny  blue 
eyes."    Even  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood united  with  the  men  to  praise 
the  name  of  this  beautiful  but  unhap- 
py girl.     Mrs.  Hardin  Bale  "knew  her 
well.     She  had  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes, 
fair   complexion,    was    a    slim,    pretty, 
kind,  tender,  good  hearted  woman,  In 
height  about  five  feet  three  Inches  and 
weighed  about  120  pounds.     She  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.    McNa- 
mar, Hill  and  Lincoln  all  courted  her 
near  the  same  time.     She  died  as   it 
were    Of    grief.     Miss    Rutledge    was 
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beautiful."  Such  was  Ann  Rutledge, 
the  girl  In  whose  grave,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  "my  heart  lies  buried." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  saw  Ann,  she 
was  probably  the  most  refined  woman 
with  whom  he  had  then  ever  spoken— 


GBATE  OF  ANN   BUTLEDGE,  PBTEUSBUBG, 
ECA. 

a  modest,  delicate  creature,  fascinating 
by  reason  of  the  mere  contrast  with 
the  rude  people  by  whom  they  were 
both  surrounded.  She  had  a  secret, 
too,  and  a  sorrow,  the  unexplained  and 
painful  absence  of  McNamar,  wftieii 
no  doubt  made  her  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  him  whose  spirit  was  often 
even  more  melancholy  than  her  own. 
It  would  be  hard  to  trace  the  growth 
of  such  an*attachment  at  a  time  and 
place  so  distant,  but  that  It  actually 
grew  and  became  an  intense  and  mu- 
tual passion  the  evidence  before  us  is 
painfully  abundant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lincoln  Wins  JDuring  First  Lover's  Long 

Absence. 

H.  LINCOLN  was  always  wel- 
come at  the  little  tavern,  at 
Short's,  on  the  Sand  Ridge, 
or  at  the  farm,  half  a  mile 
from  Short's,  where  the  Rutledges 
finally  abode.  Ann's  father  was  his 
devoted  friend,  and  the  mother  he  call- 
ed affectionately  "Aunt  Polly."  It  is 
probable  that  the  family  looked  upon 
McNamar's  delay  with  more  suspicion 


than  Ann  did  herself.     At  all  events 
all  her  adult  relatives .  encouraged  the 
suit    which    Lincoln    early    began    to 
press,  and  as  time,  absence  and  appar- 
ent neglect  gradually  told  against  Mc- 
Namar she  listened  to  him  with  aug- 
menting interest  until,  in  1836,  we  find 
them  formally  and  solemnly  betrothed. 
Ann  now  waited  on^r  £ qs  the  return  of 
McNamar   to   marry    Lincoln.    David 
Rutledge   urged   her   to   marry  imme- 
diately without  regard  to  anything  but 
her  own  happiness,  but  jihe  said  she 
could  not  consent  to  it  until  McNamar 
came  back  and  released  her  from  her 
pledge.     At   length,   however,   as   Mc- 
Namar's   reappearance    became    more 
and  more  hopeless,  she  took  a  different 
view  of  it  and  then  thought  she  would 
become  Abe's  wife  as  soon  as  he  found 
the  means  of  a  decent  livelihood.  f(Ann 
told  me  once,"  says  James  M.  in  a  let- 
ter to  R.  B.  Rutledge,  in  coming  from 
camp  meeting  on  Rock  creek,  "that  en- 
gagements made  too  far  ahead  some- 
times failed,  that  one  had  failed  (mean- 
ing her  engagement  with   McNamar), 
and   gave   me   to   understand   that   as 
soon  as  certain  studies  were  completed 
she  and  Lincoln  would  be  married." 

In  the  summer  of  1885  Ann  showed 
unmistakable  '  symptoms  of  failing 
health,  attributable,  as  most  of  the 
neighborhood  believed,  to  the  distress- 
ing attitude  she  felt  bound  to  maintain 
between  her  two  lovers.  On  the  25th 
of  August  in  that  year  she  died  of 
what  the  doctors  chose  to  call  "brain 
fever."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Herndon  her 
brother  says:  "You  suggest  that  the 
probable  cause  of  Ann's  sickness  was 
her  conflicts,  emotions,  etc.  As  to. this 
I  cannot  say.  I,  however,  have  my 
own  private  convictions.  T^  obstr^c-  i 
ter  of  her  sickness  was  brair.  \  , 

few  days  before  her  death  Lincoln  was  | 
summoned  to  her  bedside.  What  hap- 
pened in  that  solemn  conference  was 
known  only  to  him  and  the  dying  girl. 
But  when  he  left  her  and  stopped  at 
the  house  of  John  Jones  on  his  way 
home  Jones  saw  signs  of  the  most  ter- 
rible distress  In  his  face  and  his  con- 
duct. When  Ann  actually  died  and 
was_buried,  his  grief  became  .frantic. 

He  always  had  been  subject  to  fits  of 
great  mental  depression,  but  after  this 
they  were  more  frequent  and  alarming. 
It  was  then  that  he  began  to  repeat, 
with  a  feeling  which  seemed  to  inspire 
every  listener  with  awe  and  to  cany 
him  to  the  fresh  grave  of  Ann  at  everv 
_one  of  his  solemn  'ue'r^ocls,  the  lines  en- 


mortality;  or.  Oh.  Why  Should      "  Th  poem  which  has  hoc 

spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud  -ne  great  favorltewith  mq  for  years,  which 

was  first  shown  to  me  when  a  young 
man  by  a  friend  and  which  I  after- 
ward saw  and  put  from  a  newspaper 
and  learned  by  heart.  I  would,'  he 
continued,  'give  a  great  deal  to  know 
who  wrote  it,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain.' 

Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem. 
"Then,   half  closing  his  eyes,  he  re- 
peated the  verses  to  me! 

"Oh,   why  should   the  spirit  of  mortal  be 

proud? 
Like  a  swift  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast  flying  j 

cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,   a  break  of  the  j 

wave, 
He   passeth   from   life   to   his   rest  in   the 

grave. 

"The   leaves   of    the   oak   and   the   willow 

shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid, 
And   the   young   nihd   the  old   and   the  low 

and  the  highj 
Shall    molder    to    Just   and    together   shall 

lie. 


LINCOLN    AT    TELE    GRAVE    OF    ANN    BUT- 

LEDOiC. 

heard  him  but  knew  that  he  selected 
these  curiously  empty  yet  wonderfully 
sad,  Impressive  lines  to  celebrate  a 
grief  which  lay  with  continual  heavi- 
ness on  his  heart,  but  to  which  he 
could  not  with  becoming  delicacy  di- 
rectly allude. 

"s """ Anecdotes  and  Rem- 
iniscences of  President  Lincoln"  occurs 
the  following  passage: 

"The  evening  of  March  22,  1864,  was 
a  most  Interesting  one  to  me.     I  was 
with  the   presjdent  alone  in_  his  office 
for-scverni  nours.    "Busy  with -pen  alul 
papers  when  I  went  in,   he  presently 
threw  them  aside  and  commenced  talk- 
ing to  me  of  Shakespeare,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond.     Little  Tad,'  his  son, 
coming  in,  he  sent  him  to  the  library 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays  and  then  read 
to  me  several  of  his  favorite  passages. 
Relapsing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid 
the  book  aside  and,  leaning  back  in.  his 
chair,  said: 


'■iXbe  infanLa-jnothir.  ati?.nded  and  Jovi»3  '• 
The~motner  "  tiiac*_lnraRt*s~"a'rrectron~'wrro 

proved, 
The  husband  thai  mother  and  infant  who 

blest- 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of 

rest. 

["The    maid    on    whose    cheek,    on   whose 

brow,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs 

are  by, 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her 

and  praised 
Are  alike   from    the    minds    of   the   living 

erased.] 

"The  hand   of  the   king  that   the   scepter 

hath  borne, 
The    brow    of   the   priest    that    the    miter 

hath  wqrn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the 

brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 

grave. 

"The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and 

to  reap, 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats 

up  the  steep, 
The  beggar   who   wandered   in   search   of 

his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we 

tread. 

["The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion 

of  heaven, 
The   sinner   who   dared   to   remain   unfor- 

given, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,   the  guilty  and 

Just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the 

dust.] 

"So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or 
the  weed 
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That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So   the   multitude   comes,    even   those   we 

behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been 

told. 

"For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have 

been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have 

seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the 

same  sun 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have 

run. 

"The  thoug-hs  we  are  thinking-  our  fathers 
would  think; 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fa- 
thers would  shrink; 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also 
would  cling, 

But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on 
the  wing. 

"They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  un- 
fold; 

They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the 
haughty  is  cold; 

They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their 
slumber  will  come; 

They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  glad- 
ness is  dumb. 

"They   died— aye;    they   died.     We    things 

that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their 

brow 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient 

abode 
Meet  the  ,  things  that  they  met  on  theif 

pilgrimage  road. 
"Yea;  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and 

and  pain, 
Are    mingled    together    in    sunshine    and 

rain, 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and 

the  dirge, 
Still    follow    each    other    like    surge    upon 

surge. 

CHAPTER  HI.  v 
Abe  Always  True   to   the  Memory  of 
Aim. 

AJfeer  Mr.  onemirs  election  to  the 
presidency  he  one  day  met  an  old 
friend,  Isaac  Cogdale,  who  had  known 
him  intimately  in  the  better  days  of 
the  Rutledges  at  New  Salem.  "Ike," 
said  he,  "call1' at  my  office  at  the  state- 
house  about  an  hour  by  sundown.  The 
company  will  then  all  be  gone." 

Cogdale  went  according  to  request, 
"and  sure  enough,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
"the  company  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
Including  Lincoln's  clerk." 

"  'I  want  to  inquire  about  old  times 
and  old  acquaintances/  began  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 'When  we,  lived » in  Salem  there 
were  the  Greenes,  Potters,  Armstrongs 
and  Rutledges.  These  folks  have  got 
scattered   all    over   the  world.      Some 
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are  dead.     Where  are  the  Rutledges, 
Greenes,  etc?* 

"After  we  had  spoken  over  old 
times,"  continues  Cogdale— "persons, 
circumstances— in  which  he  showed  a 
wonderful  memory,  I  then  dared  to  ask 
him  this  question: 

"  'May  I  now,  in  turn,  ask  you  one 
Question,  Lincoln?' 

"  'Assuredly.  I  will  answer  your 
question,  if  a  fair  one,  %ith  all  my 
heart.' 

"  'Well,  Abe,  w  it  true^that  you  tell 
in  love  and  courted  Ann  Rutledge?' 

"'It  is  true— true!  Indeed  I  did.  I 
have  loved  the  name  of  Rutledge  to 
this  day.  I  have  kept  my  mind  on 
thejr  movements  ever  since  and  love 
them  dearly.' 

A  few  weeiss~aT ter  The  burial. of  Ann 
McNamar  returned  to  New  Salem.  He 
saw  Lincoln  at  the  postoffice  and  was 
struck  with  the  deplorable  change  in 
his  appearance.  A  short  time  after- 
ward Lincoln  wrote  him  a  deed,  which 
he  still  has  and  prizes  highly,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  great  friend  and  rival.  His 
father  was  at  last  dead,  but  he  brought 
back  with  him  his  mother  and  her  fam- 
ily. In  December  of  the  same  year  his 
mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  graveyard  with  Ann.  During  his 
absence  Colonel  Rutledge  had  occupied 
his  farm,  and  there  Ann  died,  but  "the 
Rutledge  farm"  proper  adjoined  this 
*®6  io-ths  ucmtLi.  •*Sonflre-'cir  'x&T.  Lin-  ; 
coin's  corners  as  a  surveyor  are  still  J 
visible  on  lines  traced  by  him  on  both 
farms." 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  day  of  October, 
1866,  William  H.  Hearndon  knocked  at 
the  door  of  John  McNamar  at  his  resi- 
dence, but  a  few  feet  distant  from  the 
spot  where  Ann  Rutlg&ge  breathed  her 
last.  After  some  preliminaries  not 
necessary  to  be  related  Mr.  Herndon 
say's:  "I  asked  him  the  question: 

"  "Did  you  know  Miss  Rutledge?  If 
80,  where  did  she  die?' 

"He  sat  by  his  open  window,  looking 
westerly,    and,    pulling    me    closer    to 
himself,    looked    through   the   window 
and  said:  'There,  by  that'— choking  up  j 
With  emotion,  pointing  his   long  fore-  j 
finger,  nervous   and  trembling,   to  the 
spot— 'there,  by  that  currant  bush,  she  J 
died.     The  old  house  in  which  she  and 
her  father  died  is  gone.' 

Grave  of  Ann  Rutledge. 

"After  further  conversation,  leaving  , 
the  sadness  to  momentarily  pass  away, 
I  asked  this  additional  question: 


14 'Where  was  she  burled?' 

ncord    burying    ground,    one 
ml]i>  southeast  of  this  place.'  " 

r.  Herndon  sought  the  crrave.  "8. 
C  Berry."  says  be,  "James  Short  (the 
gentleman  who  purchased  In  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's compass  and  chain  in  1884  un- 
der an  execution  against  Lincoln  or 
Xjtacota  &  Berry  and  gratuitously  gave 
them  ha"!:  to  Mr.  Lincoln).  James 
Miles  and  myself  were  together. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Berry  if  he  knew  where 
Miss  Rutledge  was  buried— the  place 
and  exact  snrroundir*gs.  He  replied: 
'I  do.  The  grave  of  Miss  Rutledge  lies 
just  north  of  her  brother's,  David  Rut- 
ledge,  a  young  lawyer  of  great  prom- 
ise, who  died  in  1842.' 

"The  cemetery  contains  but  an  a^.re 

of  ground  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
situation.  A  thin  skirt  of  timber  lies 
on  the  east,  commencing  at  the  fence 
of  the  cemetery.  The  ribbon  of  tim- 
ber, some  fifty  yards  wide,  hides  the 
sun's  early  rise.  At  9  o'clock  the  sun 
pours  all  his  rays  Into  the  cemetery. 
An  extensive  prairie  lies  west,  the  for- 
est north,  a  field  on  the  east  and  tim- 
ber and  prairie  on  the  south.  In  this 
lonely  ground  lie  the  Berrys,  the  Rut- 
ledges,  the  Otarys,  the  Armstrongs  and 
the  Joneses,  old  and  respected  citizens, 
pioneers  of  an  early  day.  I  write,  or, 
rather,  did  wsite,  the  original  draft  of 
this  description  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  ashes  of  Miss  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  the  beautiful  and  tender  dead. 
The  village  of  the  dead  is  a  sad,  sol- 
emn place.  Its  very  presence  imposes 
truth  on  the  mind  of  the  living  writer. 
Ann  Rutledge  lies  buried  north  of  her 
brother  and  rests  sweetly  on  his  left 
arm,  angels  to  guard  her.  The  ceme- 
tery Is  fast  filling  with  the  hazel  and 
the  dead/'  [In  1800  the  remains  of 
Miss  Rutledge  were  removed  to  Oak- 
wood  cemetery,  Petersburg,  III.,  and 
the  new  grave  "Was  marked  by  a  plain 
granite  bowtder.— Editor.] 

A  lecture  delivered  by  William  H. 
Herndon  at  Springfield  In  1866  con- 
tained the  main  outline,  without  the 
Baixwter  details,  of  the  atorv  here  re* 

iatea.  rt  was  sporcen,  pilntea  ana  clrj 
culated  without  contradiction  from  an$ 
quarto*.  It  was  sent  to  the  Rut  ledges; 
McNeeleys,  Greenes,  Hhorts  and  mani 
other  of  the  old  residents  of  New  Sa; 
lem  and  Petersburg,  with  particular 
tuests  that  they  should  correct  anj 
*rror  they  might  find  in  it.    It  was  pro 


nounced  by  them  all  truthful  and  ac- 
curate, but  their  replies,  together  with 
a  mass  of  additional  cvldenoe,  have 
been  carefully  collated  with  the  lec- 
ture, and  the  result  is  the  present  nar- 
rative. The  story  of  Anu  Rutledge, 
Lincoln  and  McNamar  as  told  here  is 
as  well  proved  as  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election  to  the  presidency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Mary   Owens,    Sweetheart    No.    2,    U 

Introduced. 

THREE-QUARTERS  of  a  mile, 
or  nearly  so,  north  of  Bowlin 
Greene's  and  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  stood  the  house  of  Ben- 
nett Able,  a  small  ftfame  building  18 
by  20  feet.  Able  and  his  wife  were 
warm  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
many  of  his  rambles  through  the  sur- 
rounding country,  reading  and  talking 
to  himself,  terminated  at  their  door, 
where  he  always  found  the  latchstring 
on  the  ontside  and  a  hearty  welcome 
within.  In  October,  1833,  Mr.  Lincoln 
met  there  Miss  Mary  Owens,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Able,  and,  as, we  shall  present- 
ly learn  from  his  own  words,  admired 
her,  although  not  extravagantly.  She 
remained  but  four  weeks  and  then  j 
went  back  to  her  home  In  Kentucky. 

Miss  Owens'  mother  being  dead,  her 
father  married  again,  and  Miss  Owens, 
for  good  reasons  of  her  own,  thought 
she  would  rather  live  with  her  sister 
than  with  her  stepmother.    According-  I 
ly,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  she  reappeared  I 
at  Abie's,  passing  through  New  Salem  \ 
on  the  day  of  the  presidential  election,  i 
where    the    men    standing    about    the 
polls    stared    and    wondered    at    her 
"beauty."     Twenty-eight    or    twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  "she  was,"  in  the 
language  of  Ur.   L.   M.   Greene,   "tall 
and  portly,  weighed  about  120  pounds 
and  had  large)  blue  ey%s,  with  the  fin- 
est trimmings  I  ever  saw.     She  was 
jovial,    social^  loved   wit   and  humor, 
had   a   liberal   English  education  and 
was   considered  wealthy.     Brll,"   con- 
tinues our  excellent  friend,  "I  am  get- 
ting old;  have  seen  too  much  trouble  to 
give  a  lifelike  picture  of  this  woman. 
I  won't  try  it.     None  of  the  poets  or 
romance  writers  has  ever  given  to  us  a 
picture  of  a  heroine  so  beautiful  as  a 
good  description  of  Miss  Owens  in  1836 
would  be." 
Mrs.  Hardin  Bale,  a  oousin  to  Miss 


; 


*> 


Owens,  says  "she  was  blue  eyea\  dark 
haired,  handsome  (not  pretty),  was 
rather  large  and  tall,  handsome,  truly 
handsome,  matronly  looking,  over  or- 
dinary size  in  height  and  weight.  Miss 
Owens  was  handsome— that  is  to  say, 
noble  looking,  matronly  seeming." 


these  Abe  was  very  likely  to  be  on 
hand  to  conduct  her  home.  JHe  asked 
her  to  marry  hhn,  but  she  prudently 
evaded  a  positive  answer  until  she 
could  make  up  her  mind  about  ques- 
tionable points  of  his  character.     She 

«liv*    •»<!*  *fe£im>    IMUm    **0*sa?&ik  AX*  OtUfiL    hilt 

sTTe  cGd  fhlrflT  hTm  thoughtlessT  care- 
less, not  altogether  as  polite  as  he 
might  be— in  short,  "deficient,"  as  she 
expresses  it,  "in  those  little  links  which 
make  up  the  great  chain  of  woman's 
happiness."  His  heart  was  good,  his 
principles  were  high,  his  honor  sensi- 
tive, but  still  in  the  eyes  of  this  refined 
young  lady  he  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
the  gentleman.  "He  was  lacking  in 
the  smaller  attentions,"  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  affair  is  explained  when  she 
tells  us  that  "his  education  was  differ- 
ent from"  hers. 

Abe  Was  Ungallant. 
One  day  Miss  Owens  and  Mrs.  Bow- 
lin  Greene  were  making  their  way 
slowly  and  tediously  up  the  hill  to 
Abie's  house,  when  they  were  joined 
by  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Bowlin  Greene  was 
carrying  "a  great  big  fat  child,  heavy 
and  crossly  disposed."  Although  the 
woman  bent  pitiably  under  her  burden, 
Lincoln  offered  her  no  assistance,  but, 
dropping  behind  with  Miss  Owens,  be- 
guiled the  way  according  to  his  wishes. 
When  they  reached  the  summit,  "Miss 
Owens  said  to  Lincoln  laughingly,  'You 
would  not  make  a  good  husband,  Abe.' 
They  sat  on  the  fence,  and  or-  word 
brought  on  another  till  a  split  or 
fbreach  ensued." 
Immediately  after  this  misunder- 
It  does  not  vary  in  any  material  part  landing  Lincoln  went  off  toward  Ha- 
from  the  account  currently  received  in  ^ana  on  a  SUTVeying  expedition  and 
the  neighborhood  and  given  by  various  j^as  abgent  about  three  weeks.  On  the 
persons,  whose  oral  or  written  testi- first  day  of  nis  return  one  of  Abie's 
mony  is  preserved  in  Mr.  Herndon's  ^)oys  was  sent  up  «to  town"  for  the 
collection  of  manuscripts.  J., G.  Greene  ffiaU  Lincoln  saw  him.  at  the  postof- 
deseribed  her  in  terms  about  the  same  fice  an^^a^led^rMlir  Owens  was"  at 
as  those  used  by  Mrs.  Bale,  addmg 
that  "she  was  a  nervous  and  muscular 
■woman,"  very  "intellectual,"  'the 
most  intellectual  woman  he  ever  saw," 
**with  a  forehead  massive  and  angular, 
square,  prominent  and  broad." 


MAKY    OWENS. 

Respecting  her  age  and  looks,  Miss 
Owens  herself  makes  the  following 
note  Aug.  6,  1866: 

"Born  in  the  year  eight;  fair  skin, 
deep  blue  eyes,  with  dark  curling  hair; 
height  five  feet  five  inches,  weighing 
\  about  150  pounds." 

Johnson.  G.  Greene  is  Miss  Owens' 
cousin,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  her  in 
1866  he  contrived  to  get  her  version  of 
the  Lincoln  courtship  at  great  length 


After  Miss   Owens'   return  to  New 


Mr.  Abie's."  The  boy  said,  "Yes." 
"Tell  her,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  I'll  be 
down  to  see  her  in.  a  few  minutes." 
Now,  Miss  Owens  bad  determined  to 
spend  that  evening  at  Minter  Gra- 
ham's, and  when  the  boy  gave  in  the 
report  "she  thought  a  moment  and  said 


Salem,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  [to  herself  'If  I  can  draw  Lincoln  up 
was  unremitting  in  his  attentions,  and)  there  to  Graham's  it  will  be  all  right.' ' 
wherever  she  went  he  was  at  her  side.  This  scheme  was  to  operate  as  a  test 
She  had  many  relatives  in  the  neigh-iof  Abe's  love,  but  it  shared  the  fate 
borhood— the  Bales,  the  Greenes,  the  of  some  of  "the  best  laid  schemes  of 
Grahams— and  if  she  went  to  spend  ani  mice  and  men"  and  went  "all  agley." 
afternoon  or  an  evening  with  any  of;     Lincoln,  according  to  promise,  went 


down  to  Abie's  and  askea  lr  miss  uw- 
eus  was  In.  Mrs.  Able  replied  that  she 
had  pone  to  Graham's,  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  Abie's,  due  south- 
west. Lincoln  said..  "Didn't  she  know 
I  was  coming?"  Mfs.  Able  answered, 
"No,"  but  one  of )  the  children  said, 
"Yes,  ma,  she  did,  for  I  heard  Sam  tell 
her  so."  Lincoln  sat  awhile  and  then 
went  about  his  business.  "The  fat 
was  now  In  the  fire.  Lincoln  thought, 
as  he  was  extremely  poor  and  Miss 
Owens  very  rich,  t  was  a  fling  on  him 
on  that  account  Abe.  was  uwataken  In 
his  guess  s,  for  i  **lth  cut  no  figure  in 
Miss    Owenb'    t.  ?*.*»«    Owens    re- 

gretted her  coum*-  Abe  would  not 
bend,  and  Miss  C  ens  wouldn't.  She 
said  if  she  had  !t  ->  do  over  again  she 
would  play  the  cird%  ill  a -rently.  *  *  * 
She  had  two  sore  in  the  southern  ar- 
my. She  said  tiat  if  either  of  them 
had  got  into  diffi  ulties  she  would  will- 
in^ly  .have  gone  u  old_A.be  for  .relief ." 

m  MTss  Owens"  fSrf<*r  oT  July  22, 
1866,  it  will  be  observed  that  she  tacit- 
ly admitted  to  Mr.  Gaines  Greene  'the 
circumstances  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Greene  and  child.**  Although  she  here 
denies  the  precise  words  alleged  to  have 
been  used  by  her  in  the  little  quarrei 
at  the  top  otf  the  hill,  she  does  not 
deny  the  impression  his  conduct  left 
upon  her  mind,  but  presents  additional 
evidence  of  it  by  the  relation  of  anoth- 
er incident  of  similar  character,  from 
which  her  inferences  were  the  same. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  compelled  to 
rely  upon  tradition,  however  authentic, 
for  the  facts  concerning  this  interesting 
episode  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  Miss 
Owens  was  still  alive  to  tell  her  own 
tale  at  the  time  this  narrative  was 
written,  and  we  have  besides  his  let- 
ters to  the  lady  herself.  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  his  account  of  it  as  early  as 
1S38.  As  in  duty  bound,  we  shall  per- 
mit the  lady  to  speak  first: 

Letters  From  Mary  Owens. 

,  May  1,  1«66. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Herndon: 

Dear  Sir— After  quite  a  struggle  with 
my  feelings  I  have  at  last  decided  to  send 
you  the  letters  in  my  possession  written 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
you  are  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  will 
faithfully  abide  hy  all  you  have  said. 

My  associations  with  your  lamented 
friend  were  in  Menard  county  whilst  visit- 
ing a  slater,  who  then  resided  near  Peters- 
burg. I  have  learned  that  my  maiden 
name  si  tow  in  your  pasBesafem,  and  you 
have  ere  this  ao  doubt  been  informed  that 
I  am  a  native  Kentuokiaa. 


As  rewards  Mlas  Rutledg*.  1  cannot  ten  i 
you  anything,  she  having  died  previous 
to  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
tnd  I  do  not  now  recollect  of  ever  hear- 
ing him  mention  her  name.  Please  re- 
turn the  letters  at  your  earnest  ooavea- 
fc&noe.     Very  reapestffuUy  yours, 

MARY  8- » 

,  May  22,  1861. 

Mr.  W.  M.  KeradeoM 

My  dear  Sir— Really  you  catechise  me  In 
true  lawyer  styia,  btrt  I  feel  you  will  have 

the  goodness  to  enouse  me  if  I  decline 
answering  all  your  questions  rn  detail, 
being  well  assured  that  few  women  would 
have  ceded  as  much  as  I  have  under  all 
the  circumstances. 

You  say  you  have  heard  why  our  ac- 
quaintance terminated  as  It  did.  I,  too, 
have  heasd  the  same  bit  of  gossip,  but  I 
never  used  the  remark  which  Madam  Ru- 
mor says  I  did  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  think 
I  did  on  one  oocasion  say  to  my  sister. 
Who  was  very  anxious  for  us  to  he  mar- 
ried, that  I  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
ficient m  those  little  links  which  make 
up  the  chain  of  woman's  happiness— at 
least  it  was  so  in  my  ease.  Not  that  I 
believed  It  proceeded  from  a  lack  of  good- 
ness of  heart,  but  his  training  had  been 
different  front  mine.;  hence  there  was  not 

that   congeniality  which  would  otherwise 
save  existed. 

From  his  own  showing,  you  perceive 
that  his  heart  and  hand  were  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  I  suppose  that  my  feelings 
were  not  sufftciertly  enlisted  to  have  the 
matter  consuuir  ated.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1838  I  left  Illinois,  at 
which  time  our  acquaintance  and  corre- 
spondence ceased  Without  over  again  be- 
ing renewed. 

My  father,  who  resided  hat  Green  coun- 
ty, Ky„  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
means,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  few  per- 
sons placed  a  higher  estimate  on  educa- 
tion than  he  did.    Respeetf uHy  yours, 

MARY  S. . 

v  July  22.  186ft. 

Mr,  W.  H.  Harndom 

Dear  Sir— I  do  not  think  ttiat  you  are 
pertinacious  in  asking  the  question  rela- 
tive to  odd  Mrs.  Bowim  Greene,  because  I 
wish  to  set  you  right  on  that  question. 
Your  Information  no  doubt  same  through 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Osstoaa  Greene,  Who  vis- 
ited us  last  winter.  Whilst  here  he  was 
laughing  at  me  about  Mr.  Ldacom  and, 
among  other  things,  spoke  about  the  cir- 
eumstanoe  in  connection  with  Mrs.  G»: 
and  child.  M^  impression  is  now  that 
tacitly  admitted  It,  for  It  was  a  season  of 
trouble  with  me,,  and  I  gave  but  little 
heed  to  the  malt^r.  We  never  had  any 
hard  feelings  toward  each  other  that  I 
know  of.  On  no  occasion  did  I  say  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  I  did  not  believe  he  would 
make  a  kind  husband  because  be  did  not 
tender  his  services  to  Mrs.  Greene  in  help- 
ing of  her  carry  hex-  babe.  As  I  said  to 
you  in  a  former  letter,  I  thought  him 
lacking  in  smaller  attentions.  One  cir- 
cumstance presents  Itself  just  now  to  my 
mind's  ay*.    There  was  a  company  of  us 
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going  to  Uncle  Billy  Greene  s.  mr.  j-.in- 
coin  was  riding:  with  me,  and  we  had  a 
very  bad  branch  to  crows.  The  other  gen- 
tlemen were  very  officious  in  seeing  that 
their  partners  got  eve.*  safely.  We  were 
behind,  he  riding  in,  never  looking  back 
to  see  how  I  got  along.  When  I  rode  up 
beside  him  I  remarked:  "You  are  a  nice 
fellow!  I  suppose  you  did  not  care  wheth- 
er ray  neok  was  broken  or  not."  He 
laughingly  replied,  I  suppose  by  way  of 
compliment,  that  he  knew  I  was  plenty 
smart  to  take  oare  of  myself. 

In  many  things  he  was  sensitive  almost 
to  a  fault.  He  told  me  of  an  incident— 
that  he  was  crossing  a  prairie  one  day 
and  saw  before  him  "a  hog  mired  down," 
to  use  his  own  language.  He  was  rather 
"fixed  up,"  and  he  resolved  that  he  would 
pass  on  without  looking  toward  the  shoat. 
After  he  had  gone  by,  he  said,  the  feeling 
was  irresistible,  and  he  had  to  look  back, 
find  the  poor  thing  seemed  to  say  wist- 
fully, "There,  now,  my  last  hope  is  gone;" 
that  he  deliberately  got  down  and  relieved 
k  from  its  difficulty. 

In  many  things  we  were  oongenial  spir- 
its. In  politics  we  saw  eye  to  eye,  though 
since  then  we  differed  as  widely  as  the 
eouth  is  from  the  north.  But  methinks  I 
hear  you  say,  "Save  me  from  a  political 
woman!"'    So  say  I. 

The  last  message  I  ever  received  from 
him  was  about  a  year  after  we  parted  in 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Able  visited  Kentucky,  and 
pe  said  to  her  in  Springfield,  "Tell  your 
tister  that  I  think  she  was  a  great  fool, 
tacaif&e  she  did  not  stay  here  and  marry 
toe."  Characteristic  of  the  mf'ti.  Respect- 
fully yours,  MARY  S.  - — . 

Lincoln  to  Mary  Owens. 

Vandalia,  Dec.  13,  1836. 

Mary— I   have  been   sick   ever  since  my 
arrival  or  I  should  have  written   sooner. 
It  is  but   little   difference,    however,   as  T 
h&y?  vexy  little  even  vet  to   write.    And 
more,  the  longer  I  can  avoid  the  mortifi- 
cation of  looking  in  the  postoffice  for  your 
letter  and  not  finding  it  the  better.    You 
see,  I  am  mad  about  that  old  letter  yet. 
I  dont  like  very  well  to  risk  you  again. 
Til  try  you  once  more  anyhow. 

The  new  State  House  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  consequently  the  legislature  Is  doing 
little  or.  nothing.  The  governor  delivered 
an  Inflammatory  political  message,  and  It 
is  expected  there  wHl  be  some  sparring 
between  the  parties  about  it  as  soon  as 
the  two  houses  get  to  business.  Taylor 
delivered  up  his  petitions  for  the  new 
county  to  one  of  our  merribers  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  told  he  despairs  of  its  success 
on  account  of  all  the  members  from  Mor- 
gan county  opposing  it.  There  are  names 
enough  on  the  petition,  I  think,  to  justify 
the  members  from  our  county  in  going  for 
it,  but  if  the  members  from  Morgan  op- 
pose it,  which  they  say  they  will,  the 
chance  will  be  bad. 

Our  chance  to  take  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Springfield  Is  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. An  internal  improvement  eon- 
vention  was  held  here  since  we  met,  which 
recommended  a  loan  of  several  million  of 
dollars-  on~  the  faith  of  the  state,  to  con- 


struct railroads.  Some  of  the  legislature  I 
are  for  it  and  some  against  it.  Which  has  I 
the  majority  I  cannot  tell.  There  is  great 
Strife  and  struggling  for  the  office  of  the  I 
United  States  senator  here  at  this  time,  j 
It  is  probable  we  shall  ease  their  pains  in 
a_  few__da.ys.    The  opposition  men  havs_joj>  [ 


*THE  POOB  THING  SEEMED  TO  SJLY  WIST- 

FXTIXY,  *MY  LAST  HOPE  IS  GONE."* 
BHndT<5aTe~Qf  their  own,  and  consequently 
they  will  smile  as  complacently  at  the 
angry  snarl  of  the  contending  Van  Buren 
candidates  and  their  respective  friends  as 
the  Christian  does  at  Satan's  rage.  You 
recollect  that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset 
of  this  letter  that  I  had  been  unwell. 
That  is  the  fact,  though  I  believe  I  am 
abrnt  well  now.  But  that,  with  other 
th.ii  t  I  cannot  account  for,  have  con- 
spired and  have  gotten  my  spirits  so  low 
that  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  any 
place  tn  the  world  than  here.  I  really 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  staying  here 
ten  weeks.  Write  back  as  soon  as  you 
get  this  and,  if  possible,  say  something 
that  will  please  me,  for  really  I  have  not 
been  pleased  since  I  left  you.  This  letter 
is  so  dry  and  stupid  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  send  it,  but  with  my  present  feelings 
I  cannot  do  any  better. 
(Jive  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Able  and  family.    Your  friend, 

LINCOIiN. 


Springfield.  May  T.  183T. 
Iflss  Mary  S.  Owens: 

Friend  Mary— I  have  commenced  two 
letters  to  send  you  before  this,  both  of 
which  displeased  me  before  I  got  half 
done,  and  so  I  tore  them  up.  Ths  Irst 
I  thought  was  not  serious  enough,  and 
the  second  was  on  the  other  extreme.  I 
shall  send  this,  turn  out  as  It  may. 

This  thing  of  living  In  Springfield  Is 
rather  a  dull  business  after  all— at  least 
It  Is  so  to  me.  I  am  quite  as  lonesome 
here  as  I  ever  was  anywhere  In  my  life. 
I  have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman 
since  I've  been  here  and  should  not  have 
been  by  her  if  she  could  have  avoided  it. 
I've  never  been  to  church  yet  nor  proba- 
bly shall  not  be  soon.  I  stay  away  be- 
cause I  am  conscious  I  should  not  know 
how  to  behave  myself. 

I  am  often  thinking  about  what  we  said 
of  your  coming  to  live  at  Springfield.  1 
am  afraid  you  would  not  be  satisfied. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  flourishing  aboul 
in  carriages  here,  which  It  would  be  your 
doom  to  see  without  sharing  It  You 
would  have  to  be  poor,  without  the  means 
of  hiding  your  poverty.  Do  you  believ« 
you  could  bear  that  patiently?  Whatever 
woman  may  cast  her  lot  with  mine, 
should  any  ever  do  so,  it  is  my  intention 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  her  happy 
and  contented,  and  there  is  nothing  I  can 
imagine  that  would  make  me  more  un- 
happy than  to  fail  In  the  effort.  I  know 
I  should  be  much  happier  with  you  than 
the  way  I  am,  provided  I  saw  no  signs  of 
discontent  in  you.  What  you  have  said 
to  me  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  jest, 
or  I  may  have  misunderstood  it.  If  so, 
then  let  it  be  forgotten;  if  otherwise,  I 
much  wish  you  would  think  seriously  be- 
fore you  decide.  For  my  part,  I  have  al- 
ready decided.  What  I  have  said  I  will 
most  positively  abide  by,  provided  you 
wish  it.  My  opinion  is  that  you  had  bet- 
ter not  do  it.  You  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  hardship,  and  It  may  be  more 
severe  than  you  now  imagine.  I  know 
you  are  capable  of  thinking  correctly  on 
any  subject,  and  if  you  deliberate  mature-  I 
ly  upon  this  before  you  decide,  then  I  am 
willing  to  abide  your  decision. 

You  must  write  me  a  good  long  letter 
after  you  get  this.  You  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  and,  though  it  might  not  seem  in- 
teresting to  you  affer  you  have  written  it, 
it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  company  to  me 
in  this  "busy  wilderness."  Tell  your  sis- 
ter I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
selling  out  and  moving.  That  gives  me 
hypo  whenever  I  think  of  it.  Yours, 
etc..  LINCOLN. 

Springfield.  Aug.  16,  1837. 
FrlPT.d  Mary— You  will  no  doubt  think 
it  rather  tirui.-'u  Uiat  I  should  write  you 
a  letter  on  the  same  day  "on"  which  we 
parted,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
■opposing  that  seeing  you  lately  makes 
me  think  of  you  more  than  usual,  while 
at  our  late  meeting  we  had  but  few  ex-_ 
pressions  of  thoughts.  You  must  know 
that  I  cannot  see  you  or  think  of  you  with 
entire  indifference,  and  yet  it  may  be 
that  you  arr>  mistaken  In  regard  to  what 
mv    real    feelings    toward    you    are.      If    I 


knew  you  were  not,  I  should  not  trouDie 
you  with  this  letter.  Perhaps  any  other 
man  would  know  enough  without  further 
information,  but  I  consider  it  my  pe- 
culiar right  to  plead  ignorance  and  your 
bounden  duty  to  allow  the  plea.  I  want 
In  all  cases  to  do  right,  and  most  par- 
ticularly so  in  all  cases  with  women.  I 
want  at  this  particular  time  more  than 
anything  else  to  do  right  with  you,  and 
if  I  knew  It  would  be  doing  right,  as  I 
rather  suspect  it  would,  to  let  you  alone 
I  would  do  it.  And,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  matter  as  plain  as  possible,  I 
now  say  that  you  can  no'w  drop  the  sub- 
ject, dismiss  your  thoughts  (if  you  ever 
had  any)  from  me  forever  and  leave  this 
letter  unanswered,  without  calling  forth 
ono  accusing  murmur  from  me.  And  I 
will  even  go  further  and  say  that,  if  it 
will  add  anything  to  your  comfort  or 
peace  of  mind  to  do  so,  it  is  my  sincere 
wish  that  you  should.  Do  not  understand 
by  this  that  I  wish  to  cut  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  mean  no  such  thing.  What  I  do 
wish  is  that  our  further  acquaintance 
shall  depend  upon  yourself.  If  such  fur- 
ther acquaintance  would  constitute  noth- 
ing to.  your  happiness,  I  am  sure  it  woutd 
not  to  mine.  If  you  feel  yourself  In  any 
degree  bound  to  me.  I  am  now  willing  to 
release  you,  provided  you  wish  it,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  bind  you  faster  if  I  oan  be 
convinced  that  it  will  in  any  considerable 
degree  add  to  your  happiness.  This,  in 
deed,  is  the  whole  question  with  me 
Nothing  would  make  me  more  mlserabk 
than  to  believe  you  miserable,  nothing 
more  happy  than  to  know  you  were  so. 

In  what  I  have  now  said  I  think  I  can 
not  be  misunderstood,   and   to  make  my-, 
self  understood  is  the  only  object  of  this 
letter. 

If  it  suits  you  best  to  not  answer  thlB, 
farewell.  A  long  life  and  a  merry  one  at- 
tend you.  But  if  you  conclude  to  write 
back,  speak  as  plainly  as  I  do.  There  can 
be  neither  harm  nor  danger  in  saying  to 
me  anything  you  think,  Just  in  the  man- 
ner you  think  it. 

My  respects  to  your  sister.    Your  friend, 

CHAPTER  vf.rv~r" 

limxJtt  Leaves  Love  Affairs  For  Legis- 
lative Work. 
TMB  majority  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bi- 
ographers, and  they  are  many 
and  credulous,  tell  us  that  he 
walked  from  New  Salem  to 
VandaJia,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  to 
take  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state.  But  that  is  an 
innocent  mistake,  for  he  was  resolved 
to  appear  with  as  much  of  the  dignity 
of  the  senator  as  bis  circumstances 
wouid  permit.  For  this  very  purpose 
he  had  borrowed  $200  from  Coleman 
Smoot,  and  when  the  choice  between 
riding  and  walking  presented  Itself  he 
■enfliblv    enough    got    iuto    the    stage, 


) 
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"with  his  new  clothes  on,  and  rod©  to 
the  scene  of  his  labors. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  a 
singular  state  of  affairs.  Duncan  had 
keen   chosen   governor   at   the  recent 


UEscous'a    foist    vtew    o*    eouglas, 

August  election  by  'the  whole  hog 
Jackson  men,**  bat  he  was  absent  in 
congress  during  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  now  that  he  came  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  It  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  all  the  while  an  anti- 
Jackson  man  and  was  quite  willing  to 
aid  uhe  Whigs  -in  furtherance  of  some 
of  their  worst  schemes.  These  schemes 
were  then  just  beginning  to  be  hatched 
In  great  numbers,  but  in  due  time  they 
were  enacted  into  laws  and  prepared 
Illinois  with  the  proper  weights  of  pub- 
lic debt  and  ^rag"  currency  to  sink  her 
deeper  than  her  neighbors  into  the 
miseries  of  financial  rain  in  1337.  The 
speculating  fever  was  just  reaching 
Illinois.  Tfae  land  and  town  kvt  busi- 
ness had  barely  taken  shape  at  Chi- 
cago, and  state  banks  and  multitudi- 


nous internal  improvements  were  yet 
to  be  invented.  But  this  legislature 
was  a  very  wis©  one  in  its  own  conceit 
and  was  not  slow  to  launch  out  with 
the  first  of  a  series  of  magnificent  ex- 
periments. It  contented  Itself,  how- 
ever, with  chartering  a  state  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $1^00,000;  recharter- 
ing,  wltn  a  capital  of  $300,000,  the 
Shawneetown  bank,  which  had  broken 
twelve  years  bef ore,  and  providing  for 
a  loan  of  $500vO<M>  on  the  credit  of  the 
state  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning 
on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 
The  bill  for  the  latter  project  was 
drawn  and  Introduced  by  Senator 
James  M.  Strode,' :. the  gentleman  who 
described  with  such  moving  eloquence 
the  horrors  of  Stillman's  defeat.  These 
measures  Governor  Ford  considers  "the 
beginning  of  all  the  bad  legislation 
which  followed  in  a  few  years  and 
which,  as  is  well  known,  resulted  in 
genera!  ruin."  Mr.  Lincoln  favored 
them  all  and  faithfully  followed  out 
the  poiiey  of  which  they  were  the  in- 
auguration at  subsequent  sessions  of 
the  same  body.  For  the  present,  nev- 
ertheless, he  was  a  silent  member,  al- 
though he  was  assigned  a  prominent 
place  on  the  commfttee  on  public  ac- 
counts and  expenditures.  The  bank 
charters  were  drawn  by  a  Democrat 
who  hoped  to  find  his  account  in  the 
issue.  All  the  bills  were  passed  by  a 
legislature  ''nominally*'  Democratic, 
but  the  board  of  canal  commissioners 
was  composed  exclusively  of  Whigs, 
and  the  Whigs  straightway  assumed 
control  of  the  banks. 

It  was  at  a  special  session  of  this 
legislature  that  Lincoln  first  saw  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  and,  viewing  his  ac- 
tive little  person  with  immense  amuse- 
ment, pronounced  him  "the  least  man 
he  ever  saw."  Douglas  had  come  into 
the  state  (from  Vermont)  only  the  pre- 
vious year,  but,  having  studied  law  for 
several  months,  considered  himself 
eminently  qualified  to  be  state's  attor- 
ney for  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
and  was  now  come  to  Vandalla  for 
that  purpose.  The  place  was  already 
filled  by  a  man  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, but  the  incumbent,  remaining  at 
tuame.^aosa£blr  in  bUssf al  toojjance^of 
Bis  neighbor's  design,  was  easily  sup- 
planted by  the  supple  Vermonter. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  legislatures  In 
general,  as  it  was  in  those  days  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  the  legislature 
of  Illinois,  to  be  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  exclusive 


business  of  "log  rolling."  Chief  anion* 
the  -rotters"  were  some  of  the  most 
"distinguished"  members,  each  assist- 
ed by  an  influential  delegation  from 
tbe  district,  bank  or  ""Institution"  to  be 
benefited  by  the  legislation  proposed. 
An  expert  "log  roller,"  an  especially 
wily  and  persuasive  person  who  could 
depict  tbe  merits  of  his  scheme  with 
roseate   but    delusive    eloquence,    was 

said  to  carry  "a  gourd  of  possum  fat," 
and  the  unhappy  vittim  of  his  art  was 
said  to  be  "greased  and  swallowed." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anybody 
ever  succeeded  hi  anointing  a  single 
square  inch  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  person 
with  the  "fat"  that  deluded,  but  his- 
torians aver  mat  "the  Long  Nine,"  of 
whom  he  was  the  longest  and  clever- 
est, possessed  "gourds"  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions  and  distributed 
"grease"  of  marvelous  virtues.  But  of 
that  at  another  place. 

In  1636  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  a  can- 
didate  for  the  legislature,  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Whig  ticket  in  Sanga- 
mon being  for  representatives  John 
Dawson,  William  F.  Elkin,  N.  W.  Ed- 
wards, Andrew  McCormick,  Dan  Stone 
and  R.  L.  Wilson  and  for  senators  A. 
G.  Herndon  and  Job  Fletcher.  They 
were  all  elected  but  one,  and  he  was 
beaten  by  John  Calhoun. 

Lincoln  For  Woman  Suffrage. 

Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  campaign  by 

the  following  manifesto: 

New  Salem,  June  13,  1838. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  I  see  a 
oommunioation  over  the  signature  of 
"Many  Voters,"  in  which  the  candidates 
who  are  announced  in  the  Journal  are 
called  upon  to  "show  their  hands." 
Agreed.     Here's  mine. 

I  go  for  all  sharing:  the  privileges  of  the 
government  who  assist  In  bearing  Its 
bnrdens.  Consequently  I  ge  for  admitting 
all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who 
pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means 
excluding  females). 

If  elected  I  shall  consider  the  whole 
people  of  Sangamon  ray  constituents,  as 
well  those  that  oppose  as  those  that  sup- 
port me. 

While  acting  as'  their  representative  I 
shall  be  governed  by  their  will  on  all 
subjects  upon  which  I  have  the  means 
of  knowing  what  their  will  is,  and  upon 
all  others  I  shall  do  what  my  own  Judg- 
ment teaches  me  will  best  advance  their 
interests.  Whether  elected  or  not,  I  go 
for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  several  states 
to  enable  our  state,  in  common  with  oth- 
ers, to  dig  canals  and  construct  railroads 
without  borrowing  money  and  paying  the 
Interest  on  it. 


If  alive  on  the  first  Monday  In  Noves 
ber  I  shall  vote  for  Hugh  L.  White  ft 
president.     Very  respeotfully, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

The  elections  were  held  on  the  fin 
Monday  in  August,  and  the  campaig 
began  about  six  weeks  or  two  month 
before.  Popular  meetings  were  advel 
tifted  in  the  Sangamon  Journal  and  th 
State  Register,  organs  of  the  respects 
parties.  Not  Infrequently  the  mee 
lngs  were  Joint — composed  of  both  pa 
ties— when,  as  Lincoln  would  say,  th 
candidates  **put  in  their  best  licks, 
while  the  audience  "rose  to  the  heigl 
of  the  great  argument"  with  cheer 
taunts,  catcalls,  fights  and  other  exe 
cises  appropriate  to  the  free  and  ui 
trammeled  enjoyment  of  the  freeman 
boon. 

The  candidates  traveled  from  on 
grove  to  another  on  horseback,  an 
when  the  "Long  Nine"  (all  over  si 
feet  In  height)  took  the  road  it  mus 
have  been  a  goodly  sight  to  see. 

"I  heard  Lincoln  make  a  speech, 
says  James  Gourly,  "in  Mechaniesbur.i 
Sangamon  county,  in  1836.  John  Ne; 
had  a  fight  at  the  time.  The  rougl 
got  on  him,  and  Lincoln  jumped  in  ac 
saw  fair  play.  We  stayed  for  dinn< 
at  Green's,  close  to  Mechanicsburj 
drank  whisky  sweetened  with  hone. 
There  the  questions  discussed  were  1; 
ternal  improvements.  Whig  principles 

"I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  san 
canvass,"  continues  Gourly.  "It  w: 
at  the  courthouse,  where  the  stat 
house  now  stands.  The  Whigs  ar 
Democrats  had  a  general  quarrel  the 
and  there.  N.  W.  Edwards  drew 
pistol  on  Achilles  Morris."  But  Gou 
ly's  account  of  this  last  scene  is  unsa 
lsfactory,  although  the  witness  is  wi 
lng,  and  we  turn  to  Lincoln's  colleagu 
Mr.  Wilson,  for  a  better  one:  "The  Sa 
urday  evening  preceding  the  electk 
the    candidates    were    addressing    tl 

people  in  the  courthouse  at  Springfiel 
Dr.  Early,  one  of  the  candidates  on  tl 
Democratic  side,  made  some  charj 
that  N.  W.  Edwards,  one  of  the  cane 
dates  on  the  Whig  side,  deemed  u 
true.  Edwards  climbed  on  a  table,  i 
as  to  be  seen  by  Early  and  by  evei 
one  in  the  house,  and  at  the  top  of  h 
voice  told  Early  that  the  charge  wr 
false.  The  excitement  that  follow* 
was  intense— so  much  so  that  flghtii 
men  thought  that  a  duel  must  sett 
the  difficulty.  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  pi 
gramme  followed  Early.     He  took  i 
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the  subject  in  dispute  and  handled  It] 
fairly  and  with  such  ability  that  every 
one  wag  astonished  and  pleased.  So 
that  difficulty  ended  there.  Then  for 
the  first  time,  developed  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  he  spoke  in  that 
tenor  intonation  of  voice  that  ultimate- 
ly settled  dowja.Jnia-tiiat  deac^anriil l 
"mon0fone~  sTyle^o'Tspeaking  that"  ena- 
bled his  audience,  however  large,  to 
hear  distinctly  the  lowest  sound  of  his 
votee.'*  * 

It  was -during  this  campaign,  possi- 
bly at  the  same  meeting,  that  Mr. 
Speed  heard  him  reply  to  George  For- 
quer.  Forquer  had  been  a  leading 
Whig,  one  of  their  foremost  men  in  the 


NISTAN   W.    EDWARDS. 

legislature  of  1834,  but  had  then  re- 
cently changed  sides  and  thereupon 
was  appointed  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice at  Springfield.  Mr.  Forquer  was 
an  astonishing  man.  He  not  only"  as- 
tonished the  people  by  "changing  his 
coat  in  politics,"  but  by  building  the 
best  frame  house  in  Springfield  and 
erecting  over  it  the  only  lightning  rod 
the  entire  region  could  boast  of.  At 
this  meeting  he  listened  attentively  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  first  speech  and  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  transcendent 
power  with  which  the  awkward  young 
man  defended  the  principles  he  had 
himself  so  lately  abandoned.  "The 
speech"  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion, "especially  upon  a  large  number 


of  Lincoln's  friends  and  admirers,  who 
had  come  In  from  the  country"  ex- 
pressly to  hear  and  applaud  him. 

His  Lightning  Rod  Repartee. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  Lincoln's 
speech"  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Speed) 
"the  crowd  was  dispersing  when  For- 
quer rose  and  asked  to  be  heard.  He 
commenced  by  saying  that  the  young 
man  would  havejto  be  taken  down  and 
was  sorry  that  the  task  devolved  upon 
him.  He  then  proceeded  to  answer 
Lincoln's  speech  in  a  style  which,  while 
it  was  able  and  lair,  yet  in  his  whole 
manner  asserted  and  claimed  superior- 
ity. Lincoln  stood  near  him  and 
watched  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
speech.  When  Forquer  concluded,  he 
took  the  stand  again.  I  have  often 
heard  him  si  nee  In  eourt  and  before 
the  people,  but  never'  saw  him  appear 
so  well  as  upon  that  occasion.  He  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Forquer  with  great  digni- 
ty and  force;  but  I  shall  never  forget 
the  conclusion  of  that  speech.  Turning 
to  Mr.  Forquer,  he  said  that  he  had 
commenced  his  speech  by  announcing 
that  'this  young  man  would  have  to  be 
taken  down.'  Turning  then  to  the 
crowd,  he  said:  'It  is  for  you,  not  for 
me,  to  say  whether  I  am  up  or  down. 
The  gentleman  hoe  alluded  to  my  be- 
ing a  young  man.  I  am  older  in  years 
than  I  am  hi  the  tricks  and  trades  of 
politicians.  I  desire  to  live,  and  I  de- 
sire place  and  distinction  as  a  politi- 
cian, but  I  would  rather  die  now  than, 
like  the  gentleman,  live  to  see  the  day 
that  I  would  have  to  erect  a  lightning 
rod  to  protect  a  guilty  conscience  from 
an  offended  God.'  *' 

He  afterward  told  Speed  that  the 
sight  of  that  same  rod  "had  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  electric- 
ity and  the  utility  of  the  rod  as  a  con- 
ductor." 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Dick  Taylor's   Aristocracy    and   Abe's 

£!!$$bra*oi  Democracy. 
MONG  the  Democratic  orators 
stumping  the  county  at  this 
time  was  Dick  Taylor, -a  pomp- 
ous gentleman  who  went  abroad 
In  superb  attire,  rufiQed  shirts,  rich 
vest  and  immense,  watch  chains,  with 
shining  and  splendid  pendants.  But 
Dick  Was  a  severe  Democrat  in  theory, 
made  much  of  "the  hard  handed  yeo- 
manry" and  flung  many  biting  sar- 
casms upon  the  aristocratic  pretensions 


of   the   Whir  is"    and 

the   manufacturing   "lords."     He   was 
one  day  In  the  mid*t  of  a  particularly 

-ravating  declamation  of  this  sort 
"when  Abe  began  to  feel  devilish  and 
thought  he  would  take  the  wind  out  of 
Dick's  sails  by  a  little  sport."  He 
therefore  "edged"  slyly  up  to  tne 
speaker  and.  suddenly  catching  his 
vest  by  the  lower  corner  and  giving  it 
a  sharp  pull  upward,  it  opened  wide, 
and  out  fell  upon  the  platform  in  full 
view  of  the  astonished  audience  a  mass 
of  ruffled  shirt,  gold  watch,  chains, 
eeals  and  glittering  jewels.  Jim  Ma- 
Iheuy  was  there  and  nearly  broke  hbt 


OUT  PELL  A  MASS  OF  RCTFLED  SHIRT, 
GOLD.  WATOH,  CHAIK&,  SEALS  AJTU  GLIT- 
TERING   .JEWELS. 

heart  with  mirth.  **The  crowd  couldn't 
staijd  It,  but  shouted  uproariously."  It 
must  have  been  then 'that  Abe  deliv- 
ered the  following  speech,  although 
Kin-tan  W.  Edwards  places  it  in  1840: 

"While    he     [Colonel    Taylor]     was 
making    these     charges     against     the 
Whigs  over  the  country,  riding  in  fln< 
carriages,    wearing   ruffled   shirts,    kkj 
gloves,    massive    gold    watch    chains; 


with  large  gold  seals,  and  flourishing  a 
heavy  gold  headed  cane,  he  [Lincoln] 
was  a  poor  boy,  hired  on  a  flatboat  at 
$8  a  month  and  had  only  one  pair  of 
breeches  to  his  back.,  and  they  were 
buckskin,  'and,'  said  Lincoln,  *lf  you 
know  the  nature  of  buckskin  when  wet 
Hnd  dried  by  the  sun  they  will  shrink, 
and  mine  kept  shrinking  until  they  left 
several  Inches  of  my  legs  bare  between 
the  tops  of  my  socks  and  the  lower 
part  of  my  breeebes,  and  whilst  I  was 
growing    taller    they    were    becoming 

shorter  and  so  much  tighter  that  they 
left  a  blue  streak  around  my  legs  that 
can  be  seen  to  this  day.     If  you  call 
this  aristocracy,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  ' 
charge.'  H, 

Abo  Lincoln  Leads  His  Ticket. 
Hitherto  Sangamon  county  had  been 
uniformly  Democratic,  but  at  this  elec- 
tion the  Whigs  carried  it  by  an  aver- 
age majority  of  about  400,  Mr.  Lincoln 
receiving  a  larger  vote  than  any  other 
candidate.  The  result  was  in  part  due 
to  a  transitory  and  abortive  attempt 
of  the  anti-Jackson  and  anti-Van  Buren 
men  to  build  up  a  third  party,  with 
Judge  White  of  Tennessee  as  its  lead- 
er. This  party  was  not  supposed  to  be 
wedded  to  the  "specie  circular,"  was 
thought  to  be  open  to  conviction  on  the 
bank  question,  clamored  loudly  about 
the  business  interests  and  general  dis- 
tress of  the  country  and  was  actually 
in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
In  the  nomenclature  of»  Illinois.,  its 
members  might  have  been  called  "nom- 
inal Jackson  men"— that  Is  to  say,  men 
who  continued  to  act  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  while  disavowing  its 
cardinal  principles— traders,  trimmers, 
cautious  scliisinatlcs  who  argued  the 
cause  of  Democracy  from  a  brief  fur- 
nished by  the  enemy.  The  diversion 
in  favor  of  White  was  just  to  the  hand 
of  the  Whigs,  and  they  aided  it  in  ev- 
ery practicable  way.  Always  for  an 
expedient  when  an  expedient  would 
answer,  a  compromise  when  a  compro- 
mise' would  do,  the  "hand"  Mr.  Lin- 
coln "showed"  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  contained  the  "White"  card 
among  the  highest  of  its  trumps.  "If 
alive  on  the  first  Monday*ln  November,. 
I  shall  vote  for  Hugh  L.  White  for 
president."  A  number  of  local  Demo- 
TTHtlc  politicians  assisting  him  to  play 
it,  it  won  the  game  in  1830,  and  Sanga- 
mon county  went  over  to  the  Wings. 


I 
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At  this  election  Mr.  Douglas  was 
made  &  representative  from  Morgan 
county,  along  with  Colonel .  Hardin, 
from  whom  he  had  the  year  before 
taken  the  state's  attorneyship.  The 
event  is  notable  principally  because 
Mr.  Douglas  was  nominated  by  a  con- 
|  vention  and  not  by  the  old  system  of 
self  announcement,  which,  under  thej 
influence  of  eastern  immigrants,  like 
I  himself,  full  of  party  zeal  and  attach tu 
!  to  the  customs  of  the  places  whence 
they  came,  was  gradually  but  surely 
falling  into  disfavor.  Mr.  Douglas 
served  only  one  session  afid  then  be- 
came register  of  the  land  office  at 
Springfield.  The  next  year  he  was 
nominated  for  congress  in  the  Peoria 
district  under  the  convention  system, 
and  in-  the  same  year  Colonel  Stephen- 
son was  nominated  for  governor  in  the 
same  way.  The  Whigs  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  device  which  they 
saw  marshaling  the  Democrats  in  a 
state  of  complete  discipline  while  they 
themselves  were  disorganized  by  a  host 
of  volunteer  candidates  and  the  opera- 
tions of  innumerable  cliques  and  fac- 
tions. At  first  "it  was  considered 
a  Yankee  contrivance,"  intended  to 
abridge  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
the  Whig  "people"  were  as  fond  of 
victory,  offices  and  power  as  their  en- 
emies were,  and  in  due  time  they  took 
very  kindly  to  this  effectual  means  of 
gaining  them.  A  speech  of  Ebenezer 
Peck  of  Chicago  "before  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  lobby  during  the  special  ses- 
sion of  1835-36  at  Vandalia,"  being  a 
production  of  special  ingenuity  and 
power,  is  supposed  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
vention system  into  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state.  Mr.  Peck 
was  then  a  fervent  Democrat,  whom 
the  Whigs  delighted  to  malign  as  a  Ca- 
nadian monarchist,  but  in  after  times 
he  was  the  fast  and  able  friend  of 
their  great  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  when  the  counters  of  western 
land  offices  were  piled  high  with  illu- 
sory bank  notes  In  exchange  for  pub- 
lic lands  and  when  it  was  believed  that 
the  west  was  now  at  last  about  to 
bound  forward  in  a  career  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity  under  the  forcing  proc- 
ess of  public  improvements  by  the 
states,  with  the  aid  and  countenance 
of  the  federal  government,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  up  to  attend  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  new  legislature  at  Van- 
dalia. He  was  big  with  projects.  His 
real  public  service  was  Just  now  about 


to  begin.  In  the  previous  legislature 
he  had  been  silent,  observant,  studious. 
He  had  improved  the  opportunity  so 
well  that  of  all  men  in  this  new  body 
of  equal  age  in  the  service  he  was  the 
smartest  parliamentarian  and  the  cun- 
nlngest  "log  roller."  He  was  fully  de- 
termined to  identify  himself  conspicu- 
ously with  the  "liberal"  legislation  in 
contemplation  and  dreamed  of  a  fame 
very  different  from  that  which  he  ac- 
tually obtained  as  an  antislavery  lead- 
er. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  told 
his  friend  Mr.  Speed  that  be  aimed  at 
the  great  distinction  of  being  called 
"the  Do  Witt  Clinton  of  Illinois." 

Meetings  with  a  view  to  this  sort  of 
legislation  had  been  held  in  all  or  near- 
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Iy  all  the  counties  in  the  state  during 
the  preceding  summer  and  fall.  Hard 
money,  strict  construction,  no  monop- 
oly, antiprogressive  Democrats  Were  in 
a  sad  minority.  In  truth,  there  was 
little  division  of  parties  about  these 
matters,  which  were  deemed  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  a  new  state. 
There  was  Mr.  Lincoln  and  there  was 
Mr.  Douglas  in  perfect  unison  as  to 
the  grand  object  to  be  accomplished, 
but  mortally  jealous  as  to  which  should 
take  the  lead  in  accomplishing  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  served  on  the  committee 
on  finance  and  was  a  most  laborious 
member,  instant  in  season  and  out  of 


season,  for  the  great  measures  or  tne 
"Whip  party.  It  was  to  his  Individual 
exertion  that  the  Whigs  were  indebted 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  complete 
iuccess  of  their  favorite  schemes  at 
this  session. 

"It   was  a  maxim  with  many  politi- 
cians just  to  keep  along  even  with  the 
humor  of  the  people,  right  or  wrong," 
and  this  maxim  Mr.  Lincoln  held  then 
in  very  mgn  estimation.— "But  tne  Ti Ti- 
mor" of  his  constituents  was  not  only 
intensely  favorable  to  the  new  scheme 
of     interna*    improvements.      It     was 
most  decidedly  their  "humor"  to  have 
the  capital  at  Springfield  and  to  make 
a    great  .man    of    the    legislator    who 
should  take  It  there.     Mr.  Lincoln  was 
doubtless  .thoroughly    convinced    that 
the  popular 'view  of  all  these  matters 
was  the  right  one,  but  even  if  he  had) 
been  unhappily  afflicted  with  individ-' 
ual  scruples  of  his  own  he  would  have 
deemed  it  but  simple  duty  to  obey  the 
almost    unanimous    voice    of    his    con-; 
stituency.     He  thought  he  never  could  i 
serve  them  better  than  by  giving  them; 
just  what  they  wanted  and  that  to  col-; 
lect  the  will  of  his  people  and  register; 
it  by  his  own  vote  was  the  first  and; 
leading  obligation  of  a  representative.! 
It  happened  that  on  this  occasion  the 
popular  feeling  fell  in  very  pleasantly 
with  his  young  dream  of  rivaling  the 
fame  or*  Clinton,  and  here  also  was  a  j 
fine  opportunity  of  repeating  in  a  high-  i 
er  strain  and  on  a  loftier  stage  the  in  j 
genious  arguments  which  in  the  verj  . 
outset  of  his  career  had  proved  so  hare  ' 
for  "1'osey  -and  Swing"  when  he  over! 
threw  those  worthier  in  the  great  de  j 
bate    respecting   the    improvement    01 , 
the  Sangan  on  river. 

Wins  Capital  Removal. 
"The  internal  improvement  bill,"  says  j 
Mr.  Wilson  (one  of  the  "Long  Nine")  ' 
"and  a   bill  to  permanently  locate  the.j 
seat   of   the   government   of   the   state 
were  the  greilt  measures  of  the  session 
of  183(3-37.  Vandalia  was  then  the  seat 
of    government    and    had    been    for    a 
number  of  years.     A  new  statehouse 
had  just  been   built.     Alton,   Decatur, 
lvoria,     Jacksonville,      Illiapolis     and 
Springfield  were  the  points  seeking  the 
locution    if    removed    from    Vandallaj 
The  delegation  from  Sangamon  were  a 
unit,  acting  in  concert  in  favor  of  thd 
rmanent  location  at  Springfield.  The! 
bill  was  introduced  at  an  early  day  lr; 
the  session  to  locate  by  a  joint  vote  oij 
both    houses    of   the   legislature.      The 


friends   of  >ther   points   united 

defeat  the  bill,  as  each  point  thoug 
the  postponement  of  the  location 
some  future  period  would  glvestreng" 
to  their  location.  The  contest  on  th 
bill  was  long  and  severe.  Its  euemit 
laid  It  on  the  table  twice,  once  on  tl 
table  to  the  4th  day  of  July  and  on< 
Indefinitely  postponed  it.  To  take 
bill  from  the  table  is  always  attendc 
with  'difficulty,  but  when  laid  on  tl 
table  to  a  day  beyond  the  session  < 
when' indefinitely  postponed  It  requlr< 
a  vote  of  reconsideration,  which  a 
ways  Is  an  intense  struggle.  In  the? 
dark  hours,  when  our  bill  to  all  a] 
pearances  was  beyond  resuscitatlc 
and  all  our  opponents  were  jubilai 
over  our  defeat  and  when  frlenc 
could  see  no  hope,  Mr.  Lincoln  nevt 
for  one  moment  despaired,  but,  collec 
lng  his  colleagues  to  his  room  for  coi 
sultation,  his  practical  common  sens 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  human  ni 
ture,  then  made  him  an  overmatch  ft 
his  compeers  and  for  any  man  that 
have  ever  known, 

"We  surmounted  all  obstacles,  pasi 
ed  the  bill  and  by  a  joint  vote  of  bot 
houses  located  the  seat  of  governmer 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  at  Springfiel 
just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  lei 
islature,  which  took  place  on  the  4t 
day  of  March,  1887.  The  delegatio 
acting  during  the  whole  session  upo 
all  questions  as  a  unit  gave  thei 
strength  and  influence  that  enable 
them  to  carry  through  their  measure 
anft-give  efficient  aid  to  their  friendi 
The  delegation  was  not  only  remark* 
ble  for  their  numbers,  but  for  thel 
length, « most  of  them  measuring  si 
feet  and  over.  It  was  said  at  the  tlm 
that  that  delegation  measured  flftj 
four  feet  high.  Hence  they  wer 
known  as  'the  Long  Nine.'  So  tha 
during  that  sesslo^n  and  for  a  numbe 
of  years  afterward  all  the  bad  law 
passed  at  that  session  of  the  legisli 
ture  were  chargeable  to  the  manag< 
ment  and  influence  of  'the  Long  Nine. 

"He  [Mr.  Lincoln  1  was  on  the  stum 
and  In  the  halls  of  the  legislature 
ready  debater,  manifesting  extraord 
nary  ability  in  his  peculiar  manner  c 
presenting. hhi, subject,  He. did  not _fo 
low  the  beaten  track  of  other  speaker 
and  thinkers,  but  appeared  to  compre 
hend  the  whole  situation  of  the  suj 
ject  and  take  hold  of  its  principles.  H; 
had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  concer 
tration,  enabling  him  to  present  hi 
subject  In  such  a  manner  as  nothin; 
but  conclusions  \vcva-».rPHented." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Beginning  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Antislavery 

Record. 

T  was  at  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, March  3,  1837,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  began  that  antislavery 
record  upon  which  his  fame 
through  all  time  must  chiefly  rest.  It 
was  a  very  mild  beginning,  but  even 
that  required  uncommon  courage  and 
candor  in  the  day  and  generation  in 
which  it  was  done. 

The  whole  country  was  excited  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  and  the  practices 
of  the  abolitionists.  These  agitators 
were  as  yet  but  few  in  numbers,  but  in 
New  England  they  comprised  some  Of 
the  best  citizens,  and  the  leaders  were 
persons  of  high  character,  of  culture 
and  social  influence,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle states  they  were  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  All  were  earnest,  active  and 
uncompromising  in  the  propagation  of 


tinued  to  publish  the  Liberator,  Ailing 
it  with  all  the  uncompromising  aggres- 
siveness of  his  sect  and  distributing  it 
throughout  the  southern  states.  It  ex- 
cited great  alarm  in  the  slavehoiding 
communities,  where  its  secret  circula- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  the  slaveholders, 
tended  to  incite  the  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tions, assassinations  and  running  away, 
but  in  the  place  where  it  was  publish- 
ed it  was  loolfed  upon  with  general 
contempt  and  disgust.  When  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore  wrote  to  the  mayor 
of  Boston  to  have  it  suppressed,  the 
latter  (the  eloquent  Otis)  replied  "that 
his  officers  had  ferreted  out  the  paper 
and  its  editor,  whose  office  was  an  ob- 
scure hole,  his  only  visible  auxiliary  a 
negro  boy,  his  supporters  a  few  insig- 
nificant persons  of  all  colors." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1835  Presi- 
dent Jackson  had  called  the  attention 
of  congress  to  the  doings  of  these  peo- 
ple in  language  corresponding  to  the 
natural  wrath  with  which  he  viewed 
the  character  of  their  proceedings.    "I 

to  be  ffSS,  T al>  Si T^    J™*  als",d  ,he'  '™*  *™  f 
t„e    utm0St   pertinae.tr    ttey    c.aimed  ,£«**  <£  ^^"^Tale 


the  unrestricted  right  to  disseminate 
their  convictions  in  any  manner  they 
saw  fit,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 
They  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
wicb.es  or  the  opinions  of  their  oppo- 
nents. '■  They  denounced  all  compro- 
mises with  an  unsparing  tongue  and 
^ould  allow  no  law  of  man  to  stand  in 
their  eyes  above  the  law  of*  God. 

George  Thompson,  identified  with 
emancipation  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, had  come  and  gone.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  addressed  public  meet- 
ings in  New  England,  the  central  states 
and  Ohio  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  growing  excitement  by  his  fierce 


through  the  mails  inflammatory  ap- 
peals addressed  to  the  passions  of 
slaves  in  prints  and  various  sorts  of 
publications  calculated  to  stimulate 
them  to  insurrection  and  to  produce  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  country  that  the  good 
sense,  the  generous  feeling  and  deep 
rooted  attachment  of  the  people  of  the 
nonslaveholding  states  to  the  Union 
and  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  same 
blood  in  the  south  have  given  so  strong 
and  impressive  a  tone  to  the  senti- 
ments entertained  against  the  proceed- 
ings   of    the    misguided    persons    who 


have  engaged  in  these  unconstitutional 
denunciations  of  the  slaveholding  class    „    ,       .  ,  *     ■     ,  .  .  „ 

i„  Ionm,o,n  «,*«.  ^^  Wo  i->«J^+«_l and    wicked    attempts   and    especially 

against  the  emissaries  from  foreign 
parts  who  have  dared  to  interfere  in 
this  matter  as  to  authorize  the  hope 
that  these  attempts  will  no  longer  be 
persisted  in.  *  *  *  I  would  therefore 
call  the  special  attention  of  congress 
to  the  subject  and  respectfully  suggest 
the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as 
will  prohibit  under  severe  penalties 
the  circulation  in  the  southern  states 
through  the  mail  of  incendiary  publi- 
cations intended  to  instigate  the  slaves 
to  insurrection."  " 


in  language  with  which  his  long  agita 
tion  in  England  had  made  him  famil- 
iar. He  was  denounced,  insulted  and 
mobbed,  and  even  in  Boston  he  was 
once  posted  as  an  "infamous  foreign 
scoundrel,"  and  an  offer  was  made  of 
$100  to  "snake  him  out"  of  a  public 
meeting.  In  fact,  Boston  was  not  at 
ii  11  behind  other  cities  and  towns  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  abolitionists.  A 
great  meeting  in  Faneuil  hall,  called" 
by  eighteen  hundred  leading  citizens, 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  condemned 
their  proceedings  in  U^guage^as  strong 
and  significant  as  Richard  Fletcher, 
Peleg  Sprague  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
could  write  it.    But  Garrison  still  con- 


Henry  Clay  on  Abolitionists. 
Mr.  Clay  said  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
abolitionists  was  to  array  one  portion   i 


of  the  Union  against  Uie  other.  "With 
that  lu  view.  In  all  their  leading  prints 
ami  publications  the  alleged  horrors  of 
slavery  are  depicted  in  the  most  glow- 
ing and  exaggerated  colors  to  excite 
the  imaginations  and  stimulate  the 
rage  of  the  people  of  the  free  states 
against  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
states.  *  *  *  Why  are  the  slave  states  i 
wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed?  Why  - 
does  the  abolition  press  teem  with  pub- 
lications tending  to  excite  hatred  and 
aiUmositj  on  the  cart  Qi.tha.free  j&tataa 
against  the  slave  states?  *  *  **Why  is 
congress  petitioned?  Is  tbeir  purpose 
to  appealto  our  understanding  and  ac- 
tuate our  humanity?  And  do  they  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  that  purpose  by 
holding  us  up  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt and  detestation  of  the  people  "of 
the  tree  states  and  the  whole  civilized" 
world?  *  *  *  Union  on  the  one  side 
will  beget  union  on  the  other.  *  *  * 
One  section  will  stand  in  menacing 
hostile  array  against  another;  the  col- 
lision of   opinion   will   be   quickly   fol- 

Jr>T*d    by    +hp  of   M'-uia ." 

Mr.  Everett,  then  (1836)  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  informed- the  legisla- 
ture, for  the  admonition  of  these  un- 
sparing agitators  against  the  peace  of 
the  south,  that  "everything  that  tends 
to  disturb  the  relations  created  by  this 
compact   [tile  constitution  J  is  at  war 
>vith  its  spirit,  and  whatever  by  direct 
and  necessary  operation  13  calculated 
to   excite   an   insurrection   among   the 
Blares    has    been    held    by    highly    re- 
spectable   legal    authority    an    offense 
against    the    peace    of    this    common- 
wealth which  may  be  prosecuted  as  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law."     It  was 
proposed  in  the  legislature  to  pass  an 
act  defining  the  offense  with  more  cer- 
tainty  and    attaching   to   It  a   severer  j 
penalty.     The  abolitionists  asked  to  be  i 
heard  before  the  committee,  and  Rev.  [ 
S.  J.  May,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Professor 
Charles  Folleu,  Samuel  E.  Seweil  and; 
others  of  equal  ability  and  character! 
spoke  in  their  behalf.     They  objected, 
to  the  passage  of  such  an  act  in  the 
strongest  terms  and  derided  the  value 
of  a  Union  which  could  not  protect  its 
citizens  in  one^>f  their  most  cherished 
rights.     During  the  hearing  several  bit-! 
ter    altercations    took    place    between 
them  and  the  chairman. 

In  New  York  Governor  Marcy  called; 
upon  the  legislature  "to  do  what  may  I 
be  done  consistently  with  the  great  j 
principles  of  civil  liberty  to  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  which  the  abolitionists  are 


bringing  upon  us  and  the  whole  coun- 
try." The  "character"  and  the  "Inter- 
ests" of  the  state  wore  equally  at 
stake,  and  both  would  be  sacrificed  un- 
less these  furious  and  cruel  fanatics 
were  effectually  suppressed. 


LINCOLN'S   FIBST   LAW   OFFICE. 

In  May,  1836,  the  federal  house."  of 
representatives  resolved  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  that  congress  had  no  right  to 
Interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states  or 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that 
henceforth  all  abolition  petitions  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  without  being 
printed  or  referred.  And  one  day  later 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  protest 
Mr.  Van  Buren  declared  in  his  inau- 
gural that  no  bill  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  meddling 
with  It  in  the  states  where  it  existed 
should  ever  receive  his  signature. 
"There  was  no  other  form,"  says  Ben- 
ton, "at  that  time  in  which  slavery  agi- 
tation could  manifest  itself  or  place  it 
could  find  a  point  to  operate,  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  compromise  of 
1820  having  closed  up  the  territories 
against.it.  Danger  to  slave  property 
in  the  states  either  by  direct  action  or 
indirectly  through  the  District  rrf  Co- 
lumbia were  the  only  points  pt  ex- 
pressed apprehension." 

Abolition  agitations  fared  little  better 
In  the  Twenty-fifth  congress  than  in 
the  Twenty-fourth.  At  the  extra  ses- 
sion in  September  of  1S37  Mr.  Slade  of 
Vermont  Introduced  two  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  after  a  furious  debate 
and  stormy  scene  they  were  disposed 
of  by  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  nl!  petitions,  memorials 
and  papers  touching  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery or  the  buying,   soiling  or  transferring 
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of  slaves  in,  any  state,  district  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  being-  debated,  printed, 
read  or  referred  and  that  no  further  ac- 
tion whatever  shall  be  had  thereon. 

Few  Abolitionists  In  Illinois. 

In  Illinois  at  the  time  we  speak  of 
(March,  1837)  an  abolitionist  was  rare- 
ly seen  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  In 
many  parts  of  the  state  such  a  person 
would  have  been  treated  as  a  criminal. 
It  is  true  there  were  a  few  Covenant- 
ers, with  whom  hatred  of  slavery  in 
any  form  and  wherever  found  was  an 
essential  part  of  their  religion.  Up  *to 
1824  they  had  steadily  refused  to  vote 

!  or  in  any  other  way  to  acknowledge 
the  state  government,  regarding  it  as 
"an  heathen  and  unbaptized  institu- 
tion" because  the  constitution  failed  to 
recognize  "Jesus  Christ  as  the  head  of 
the  government  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice."  It  was  only  when  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  slavery  into  Illi- 
nois by  an  alteration  of  that  4*heathen" 
coasii£utipn_that  the  Covenanters  con- 
sented to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  movement  which  drew  them  out 
proved  to  be  a  long  and  unusually  bit- 
ter campaign,  lasting  full  eighteen 
months  and  ending  in  the  fall  of  1824 
with  a  popular  majority  of  several 
thousand  against  calling  a  convention 

I  for  the  purpose  of  making  Illinois  a 
slave  state.     Many  of  the  antislavery 

j  leaders  in  this  contest,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  Governor  Coles,  were 
gentlemen  from  slave^states .  who  had 
emancipated  their  slaves  before  remov- 
al and  were  opposed  to  slavery  not 
upon  religious  or  moral  grounds,  but 

1  because  they  believed  it  would  be  a 
material  injury  to  the  new  country. 
^Practically  no  other  view  of  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  and  a  person  who 
should  have  undertaken  to  discuss  it 
from  the  "man  and  brother"  stand- 
point .  of  more  modern  times  would 
have  been  set  down  as  a  lunatic.  A 
clear  majority  -of  the  people  were 
against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
their  own  state,  but  that  majority  were 
fully  agreed  with  their  brethren  of  the 
minority  that  those  who  went  about 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  most 
distant  manner  in  the  places  where  it 
already  existed  were  deserving  *of  the 
severest  punishment  as  the  common 
enemies  of  society.  It  was  in  those  . 
days  a  moriiil  offence  to  call  a  umu  an 
abolitionist,  for  abolitionist  was  syn-. 
onymous  with  thief.  Between  a  band 
of  men  who  stole  horses  and  a  band  of 


men    who    stole   negroes    the    popular 
mind  made  small   distinctions  in  the 
degrees  of  guilt.     They  were  regarded 
as  robbers,  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the! 
instigators   of    arson,    murder,    poison-, 
ing,  rape,  and  in  addition  to  all  this 
traitors     to     the     government     under 
which  they  lived  and  enemies  to  thai 
Union  which  gave  us  as  a  people  lib- 
erty   and    strength.      In   testimony   of 
these    sentiments    Illinois    enacted    a  | 
I  "black  code"  of  most  preposterous  and 
cruel  severity— a  code  that  would  have; 
been  a  disgrace  to  a  slave  state  and; 
was  simply  an  infamy  in  a  free  one. 
It  borrowed  the  provisions  of  the  most 

revolting  laws  known  among  men  for 
exiling,  selling,  beating,  bedeviling  and 
torturing  negroes,  whether  bond  or 
free.  Under  this  law  Governor  Coles, 
the  leader  of  the  antislavery  party, 
who  had  emancipated  his  slaves  and 
settled  them  around  him  in  his  new 
home;  but  had  neglected  to  file  a  bond 
with  the  condition  that  his  freedmen 
should  behave  well  and  never  become 
a  charge  upon  the  public,  was  fined 
$200  in  each  case,  and  so  late  as  1852 
the  writer  of  these  pages  very  narrow- 
ly escaped  the  'same  penalty  for  the 
same  offense. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Famous  Lovejoy  Incident  at  Alton  anf! 

Lincoln's  Attitude, 

N  1835-36  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy 
had  'been  publishing  a  moderately 
antislavery   paper   at    St.    Louis, 
but  the  people  "of  that  city  did 
not   look   with   favor   upon   his   enter-.' 
prise,  and,  after  .meeting  with  consid- 
erable  opposition,    in   the   summer   of 
1836  he   moved   his   types   and   press 
across  the  river  to  Alton,  111.    Here  he 
found  an  opposition  more  violent  than 
that    from    which    he    had    fled.      His 
press   was  thrown  into  the  river  the 
night  after  its  arrival,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  no  abolition  paper  wcfuld 
be  allowed  in  the  town.     The  better 
class  of  citizens,  however,  deprecated 
the  outrage  and  pledged  themselves  to 
reimburse    Mr.    Lovejoy    in    case    he 
would  agree  not  to  make  his  paper  an 
abolition  journal.  Mr.  Levejoy  assured 
them  it  was  not  his  purpose. to  estab- 
lish such  a  paper  in  Alton,  but  one  of 
a    ueligious   character.     At    the    same 
time  he  would  not  give  up  his  right  as 
an  American  citizen  to  publish  what- 
ever he  pleased  on  any  subject,  holding 
fcimself  answerable  to  the  laws  of  his 


country  In  so  doing.  With  this  general 
understanding,  he  was  permitted  to  go 
forward.  He  continued  about  a  year, 
•  ussing  In  his  paper  the  slavery 
question  occasionally,  not,  however,  in 
a  violent  manner,  but  with  a  tone  of 
moderation.  This  policy,  however,  was 
i.o*  satisfactory.  It  wfts  regarded  as  a 
iolatton  of  his  pledge,  and  the  eon- 
fett  ts  of  his  office  were  again  destroyed. 
K.t.  Love  joy  Issued  an  appeal  for  aid 
ta  reestablish  his  paper,  which  met 
with  a  prompt  and  generous  response. 
He  proposed  to  bring  up  another  press 
and  announced  that  armed  men  would 
protect  it.  Meantime  a  committee  pre- 
sented him  with  some  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Alton  reminding  him  that  he 
had  previously  given  a  pledge  that  in 
his  paper  he  would  refrain  from  advo- 
cating abolitionism  and  also  censuring 
him  for  not  having  kept  his  promise 
and  desiring  to  know  if  he  intended  to 
continue  the  publication  of  such  doc- 
trines in  the  future.  His  response  con- 
sisted of  a  denial  of  the  right  of  any 
portion  of  the  people  of  Alton  to  pre- 
scribe what  questions  he  should  or 
should  not  discuss  in  his  paper.  Great 
excitement  followed.  Another  press 
-TV.s  brought  up  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, which  shortly  after  followed  the 
fete  of  its  predecessor.  Another  ar- 
rived Nov.  7,  1887,  and  was  conveyed 
to  a  stone  warehouse  by  the  riverside, 
where  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  a  few  friends 
(some  of  them  not  abolitionists)  re- 
solved to  defend  it  to  the  last.  That 
night  they  were  attacked.  First  there 
was  a  brief  parley,  then  a  volley  of 
stones,  then  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
building  by  assault  At  this  juncture 
a  shot  was  fired  out  of  a  second  story 
window,  which  kilted  a  young  man  in 
the  crowd.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
fired  by  Lovejoy,  and  as  the  corpse 
was  borne  away  the  wrath  of  the  pop- 
ulace knew  no  bounds.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  get  powder  from  the  maga- 
zine and  blew  the  warehouse  up.  Oth- 
ers thought  the  torch,  would  be  a,  better 
t  •  it.  and  finally  a  man  ran  up  a  lad- 
der to  fire  the  roof.  Lovejoy  came  out 
of  the  door  and,  firing  one  shot,  re- 
treated within,  where  he  rallied  the 
garrison  for  a  sortie.  In  the  meantime 
many  shots  were  fired  both  by  the  as- 
sailants and  the  assailed.  The  house 
was  ouce  actually  set  on  fire  by  one 
person  from  the  mob  and  sav.ecl  by  an- 
other.    But  the  courage  of  Mr.  Love- 


Joy's  friends  was  gradually  sinking, 
and  they  responded  but  faintly  to  his 
■trong  appeals  for  action.  As  a  last 
resource  he  rushed  to  the  door  with  a 
single  companion,  gun  in  hand,  and 
was  shot  dead  on  the  threshold.  The 
other  man  was  wounded  in  the  leg. 
The  warehouse  was  in  flames.  The 
mob  grew  more  ferocious  over  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed  and  riddled 
the  doors  and  windows  with  volleys 
from  all  sorts  of  firearms.  The  aboli- 
tionists had  fought  a  good  fight;  but, 
seeing  now  nothing  but  death  before 
them  in  that  dismal,  bloody  and  burn- 
ing house,  they  escaped  down  the  river 
bank  by  twos  and  threes  as  best  they 
could,  and  their  press  was  tumbled 
after  them  into  the  river.  And  thus 
ended  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an 
abolition  paper  In  Illinois^  The  result 
was  certainly  anything  but  encourag- 
ing and  indicated  pretty  clearly  what 
must  hare  been  the  general  state  of 
public  feeling  throughout  the  state  in 
regard  to  slavery  agitation. 

Protest  Against  "Abolition. 
In  fact,  no  state  was  more  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  repressing  the  aboli- 
tionists than  Illinois,  and  accordingly 
it  was  proposed  in  the  legislature  to 
take  some  action  similar  to  thaf  which 
had  been  aiready  taken  or  was  actually 
pending  in  the  legislatures  of  sister 
commonwealths,  from  Massachusetts 
through  the  list.  A  number  of  resolu- 
tions were  reported  and  passed  with 
jno  serious  opposition.  The  record  does 
jriot  disclose  the  precise  form  in  which 
it  hey  passed,  hut  that  is  of  little  conse- 
quence now.  That  they  were  extreme 
'enough  may  he  gathered  from  the  con- 
siderate language  of  the  protest  and 
tfjwran  the  fact  that  such  a  protest  was 
£Q&3£ej$d  .uficegsiux  at.  *l!L  -.  The  pro- 
test was  undoubtedly  the  product  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  pen,  for  his  adroit  direct- 
ness is  seen  in  every  word  of  it.  He 
could  get  but  one  man— his  colleague, 
Dan  Stone— to  sign  with  him. 

March  3,  1837.  • 
The  following  protest  was  presented  to 
the  house,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to 
be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit: 

Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domes- 
tic slavery  having  passed  both  branches 
of  the  general  assembly  at  Its  present 
session,  the  undersigned  hereby  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

They  believe  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and 
bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of 
abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  in- 
crease than  abate  its  evils. 
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They  believe  that  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  has  no  power  under  the 
constitution  to  interfere  with,  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  different  states. 

They  believe  that  the  oongress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  under  the 
constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  that  the  power 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  unless  at  the 
request  of  the  people  of  the  District. 

The  difference  between  these  opinions 
and  those  oontained  in  the  said  resolu- 
tions is  their  reason  for  entering-  this  pro- 
test. 

(Signed)  DAN  STONEj 

A.  LINCOLN, 
Representatives  from  the  County  of  San- 
gamon. 

Mr.  Lincoln  says  nothing  here  about 
slavery  in  the  territories.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  being  in  full  force 
and  regarded  as  sacred  by  all  parties, 
it  was  one  of  its  chief  effects  that  both 
sections  were  deprived  of  any  pretext 
for  the  agitation  of  that  question,  from 
which  every  statesman,  Federalist  or 
Republican,  Whig  or  Democratic,  ap- 
prehended certain  disaster  to  the  Un- 
ion. Neither  would  Mr.  Lincoln  suffer 
himself  to  be  classed  with  the  few  de- 
spised Quakers,  Covenanters  and  Puri- 
tans who  were  so  frequently  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country  by  aboli- 
tion memorials  to  congress  and  other 
public  bodies.  Slavery,  says  the  pro- 
test, is  wrong  in  principle,  besides  be- 
ing bad  in  economy,  but  "the  promul-  I 
gation  of  abolition  doctrines"  is  still 
worse.  In  the  states  which  choose  to 
have  it  it  enjoys  a  constitutional  immu* 
nlty  beyOnd  the  reach  of  any  "higher 
law,"  and  congress  must  not  touch  it 
otherwise  than  to  shield  and  protect  it. 
Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Dan  Stone  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  the  whole  paper,  plain  and  sim- 
ple as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
with  no  object  but  to  avoid  the  impu- 
tation of  extreme  v^ews  on  either  side. 
And  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his 
Inauguration  Mr.  Lincoln  never  saw 
the  time  when  he  would  have  altered 
a  word  of  It.  He  never  sided  with  the 
Lovejoys.  In  his  eyes  their  work 
tended  "rather  to  increase  than  to 
abate"  the  evils  of  slavery  and  was 
therefore  unjust  as  well  as  futile. 
Years  afterward  he  was  the  steady 
though  quiet  opponent  of  Owen  Love- 
joy  and  declared  that  Lovejoy's  nomi- 
nation for  congress  over  Leonard 
Swett  "almost  turned  him  blind." 
When,  in  1860,  the  Democrats  called 
Mr.  Lincoln  an  abolitionist  and  cjted 
the   protest   of    183?    to    support   the 


charge  friends  pointed  to  the  exact 
language  of  the  document  as  his  com- 
plete and  overwhelming  refutation. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments 
in  1887  and  the  general  financial  panic 
were  felt  heavily  in  Illinois.  For  the 
next  two  sessions  of  the  legislature 
the  chief  problem  was  the  saving  of 
the.  state's  credit  by  the,  payment  of 
the  interest  on  its  debt  which  had  be- 
come very  large  because  of  the  general 
desire  for  internal  improvements  and 
the  liberal  appropriations  made  there- 
for. Mr.  Lincoln  as-  a  legislator  took 
an  active  part  in  the  efforts  toward 
this  end.  Two  special  sessions  of  the 
legislature  were  called  to  devise  plans 
for  meeting  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  party's  candi- 
date for  speaker  in  1838,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  retained  his  old  place  on 
the  finance  committee  and,  being  the 
leader  of  his  party,  submitted  a  bill 
which  he  intended  as  an  expedient  for 
paying  the  Interest  on  the  state  debt. 
It  failed  of  passage,  being  considered 
a  very  poor  expedient,  though  appar- 
ently the  best  that  could  be  offered  at 
the  moment  to  avoid  the  unpopular  re- 
sort to  direct  taxation. 

Temporary  expedients  were  finally 
adopted,  and  the  state  managed  to  get 
along  without  repudiating  its  obliga- 
tions, a  course  which  was  boldly  advo- 
cated by  a  considerable  number. 

Upon  one  occasion  during  the  session 
of  1840-41  Mr.  Lincoln  and  two  col- 
leagues jumped  from  a  window  of  the 
church  In  which  the  legislature  was 
sitting  in  order  to  reduce  the  attend- 
ance below  a  quorum  and  defeat  a  pet 
measure  of  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie, a  fellow  member,  states  that  "Mr. 
Lincoln  always  regretted  that  he  en- 
tered Into  that  arrangement,  as  he 
deprecated  everything  that  savored  of 
the  revolutionary." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  in  1840  to 
serve,  of  course,  until  the  next  election 
In  August,  1842,  but  for  reasons  of  a 
private  nature,  to  be  explained  here- 
after, he  did  not  appear  during  the 
session  of  1841-42. 

Lincoln  Never  Drank. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  taking 
leave  of  New  Salem,  Yaudalia  and  the 
legislatures,  w©  cannot  forbear  another 
quotation  from  Mr.  Wilson,  Lincoln's 
colleague  fr«rm,6ans«H»flaH,  -**^ ~- — 

"In  1838  many  ~6f~  th&  Long  ]Sfines 
were  candidates  for  re-election  to  the 
legislature.    A  question  of  the"  division 


of  the  county  was  one  of  the  local  Is- 
sues. Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself,  among 
others,  residing  In  the  portion  of  the 
county  sought^  to  be  organized  into  a 
new  county  and  opposing  the  division, 
it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
make  a  special  canvass  through  the 
northwest  part  of  the  county,  then 
known  as  Sand  Ridge.  I  made  the 
canvass.  Mr.  Lincoln  accompanied  me, 
and,  being  personally  well  acquainted 
with  every  one,  we  called  at  nearly 
every  house.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
universal  custom  to  keep  some  whisky 
in  the  house  for  private  use  and  to 
treat  friends.  The  subject  was  always 
mentioned  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  but 
with  the  remark  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  'You 
never   drink,   but   maybe  your  friend 


WHITTLING   PINE  BOABDB  AMD  SHINGLES, 
LAUGHING    AND    TALKING. 

would  like  to  take  a  little/.  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  drink.  He  often  told 
me  he  never  drank;  had  no  desire  for 
drink  or  the  companionship  of  drink- 
ing men.  Candidates  never  treated 
anybody  In  those  times  unless  they 
wanted  to  do  so. 


"Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  JNew  Salem 
tmtll  the  spring  of  1837,  when  he  went 
to  Springfield  and  went  Into  the  law 
office  of  John  T.  Stuart  as  a  partner  in 
the  practice  of  law  and  boarded  with 
William  Butler. 

"During  his  stay  in  New  Salem  he 
had  no  property  other  than  what  was 
necessary  to  do  his  business  until  after 
he  stopped  in  Springfield.  He  was  not 
avaricious  to  accumulate  property,  nei- 
ther was  he  a  spendthrift.  He  was  al- 
most always  during  those  times  hard 
up.    He  never  owned  land. 

"The  first  trip  he  made  around  the 
circuit  after  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  I  had  a  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  he  had  none.  I  let  him 
have  mine.  I  think  he  must  have  been 
careless,  as  the  saddle  skinned  the 
horse's  back. 

"While  he  lived  in  New  Salem  he 
visited  me  often.  He  would  stay  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time.  We  generally 
spent  the  time  all  the  stores  In  Athens. 
He  was  very  fond  of  company.  Tell- 
ing or  hearing  stories  told  was  a  source 

ofgreat  amusement  to  him.  He"  was 
not  in  the  habit  of,  reading  much— nev- 
er read  novels.  Whittling  .pine  boards 
and  shingles,  talking  and  laughing, 
constituted  the  entertainment  of  the 
days  and  evenings. 

"In  a  conversation  with  him  about 
that  time  he  told  me  that,  although  he 

appeared  to  enjoy  life  rapturously,  still 
he  was  the  victim  of  terrible  melan- 
choly. He  sought  company  and  in- 
dulged In  fun  and  hilarity  without  re- 
straint or  stint  as  to  time,  but  when  by 
himself  he  told  me  that  he  was  so  over- 
come by  mental  depression  that  he 
never  dared  carry  a  knife  in  his  pock- 
et, and  as  long  as  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him*  previous  to  his 
commencement  of  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  never  carried  a  pocket  knife. 
Still,  he  was  not  misanthropic.  He 
was  kind  and  tender  hearted  in  his 
treatment  to  others. 

"In  the  summer  of  1837  the  citizens 
of  Athens  and  vicinity  gave  the  dele- , 
gatlon  then  called  the  'Long  Nine'  a 
public  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  all  the  others  were  present.  He 
was  called  out  by  the  toast,  'Abraham 
Lincoln.  One  of  Nature's  Noblemen.'  I 
lave  often  thought  that  if  any  man 
was  entitled  to  that  compliment  It  was 


CHAPTER  X. 

Lincoln  Removes  to  Springfield  to  Prac- 
tice Law. 

NDER  the  act  of  assembly,  due 
In  great  part  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
exertions,  the  removal  of  the 
archives  and  other  public 
property  of  the  state  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield  began  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1839,  and  was  speedily  completed. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act, 
la  the  winter  of  1836-37,  Mr.  Lincoln 
determined  to  follow  the  capital  and 
establish  his  own  residence  at  Spring- 
field. The  resolution  was  natural  and 
necessary,  for  he  had  been  studying 
law  in  all  his  intervals  of  leisure  and 
wanted  a  wider  field  than  the  justice's 
court  at  New  Salem  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice. Henceforth  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
serve  In  the  legislature,  attend  to  his 
private  business  and  live  snugly  at 
home.  In  addition  to  the  state  courts, 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  sat  here.  The  eminent 
John  McLean  of  Ohio  was  the  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  who  sat  in  this 
circuit  w$th  JPudge  Pope  of  the  district 
court  fi?oin  1839  to  184©  and  after  that 
With  Judge  Drummond.  The  first 
terms  of  these  courts  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  at  Springfield 
were  held  in  December,  1839.  The 
senate  sat  in  one  church  and  the  house 
in  another. 

Mr.  Lincoln  got  his  license  as  an  at- 
torney early  in  183*7  "and  commenced 
practice  regularly  as  a  lawyer  in  the 
town  of  Springfield  in  March"  of  that 
year.  His  first  case  was  that  of  Haw- 
thorne versus  Wooldrldge,  dismissed 
at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff,  for  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  entered.  There 
were  then  on  &e  Hst  of  attorneys  at 
the  Springfield  bar  many  names  of  sub- 
sequent renown.  Judge  Stephen  T. 
Logan  was  on  the  bench  of  the  circuit 
court  under  the  act  of  1835.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  had  made  his  appearance 
as  the  public  prosecutor  at  the  March 
term  of  1886,  and  at  the  same  term  IB. 
D.  Baker  had  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. Among  the  rest  were  John  T. 
Stuart,  Cyrus  Walker,  S.  H.  Treat; 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  George  Forquer,  Dari 
Stone,  Nmian  W.  Edwards,  John  J. 
Hardin,  Schuyler  Steong,  A*  *E*  Bled- 
soe and  Josiah  Lamboro, 

By  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed 
considerable  local  fame  as  a  politician, 


but  none,  of  course,  as  a  lawyer.  He 
therefore  needed  a  partner  and  got  one 
in  the  person  of  John  T.  Stuart,  an 
able  and  distinguished  Whig,  who  had 
relieved  his  poverty  years  before  by 
the  timely  loan  of  books  wi^i  which 
to  study  law  and  who  had  from  th« 
first  promoted  his  political  fortunes 
with  zeal  aar  disinterested  as  it  was  ef- 
fective. The  connection  promised  well 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  no  doubt  did  well 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence. 
The  courtroom  was  in  Hoffman's  row, 
and  the  office  of  Stuart.  &  Lincoln  was 
In  the  second  story  above  the  court- 
room. It  was  a  *iittle  room"  and  gen- 
erally a  "dirty  one."  It  contained  "a 
small,  dirty  bed,"  on  which  Lincoln 
lounged  and  slept,  a  buffalo  robe,  a 
chair  and  a  bench.  Here  the  junior 
partner,  when  disengaged  from  the 
cares  of  politics  and  the  legislature, 
was  to  be  found  pretty  much  all  the 
time,  "reading,  abstracted  and  gloomy," 
Springfield  was  a  small  village,  con- 
taining between  one  and  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  There  were  no  pave- 
ments. The  street  crossings  were 
made  of  "chunks,"  stones  and  sticks. 
Lincoln  boarded  with  Hon.  William 
Butler,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  mysterious 
power  which  guides  the  deliberations 
of  party  conventions  and  legislative 
bodies  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  Lin- 
coln was  very  poor,  worth  nothing  and 
in  debt,  circumstances  which  are  not 
often  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  modern 
legislator,  but  Bill  Butler  was  his 
friend  and  took  him  in  with  little  ref- 
erence to  board  bills  and  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts.  According  to  Dr. 
Jayne,  he  "fed  and  clothed  him  for 
years,*'  and  this  signal  service,  render- 
ed at  a  very  critical  time,  Mr.  Lincoln 
forgot  wholly  when  he  was  in  con- 
gress and  Butler  wanted  to  be  register 
of  the  land -office  as  well  as  when  he 
was  president  of  the  United  States  and 
opportunities  of  repayment  were  mul- 
titudinous. It  is  doubtless  all  true,  but 
the  inference  of  personal  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not 
bear  examination.  It  will  be  shown  at 
another  place  that  Mr.  Lincoln  regard- 
ed all  jrablic  offices  within  his  gift  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  be  administered  solely 
for  the  people  anfl  as  in  no  sense  a 
fund  upon  which  he  could  draw  for  the 
payment  of  private  accounts.  He  nev- 
er preferred  his  friends  to  his  enemies, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  as  if  fearful 
that  he  might  by  bare  possibility  be 


Influenced  by  gome  unworthy  motive. 
He  was  singularly  cautious  to  avoid 
the  Imputation  of  fidelity  to  his  friends 
at  the  expense  of  his  dpponouts. 

In  Coke's  and  Blackstone's  time  the 
law  was  supposed  to  be  "a  jealous  mis- 
tress."  but  in   Lincoln's  time  and   at 
Springfield  she  was  anything  but  ex- 
acting.     Politicians   courted   her   only 
to  make  her  favor  the  stepping  stone 
to  success  in  other  employments.    Va- 
rious members  of  that  bar  have,  left 
great  reputations  to  posterity,  but  none  \ 
oJLthein  were  earned,  solely  by_thejer  j 
1  gTtlnlate  practlce~oT  .tne~  lXTw."  "Douglas 
is  remembered  as  a  statesman.  Baker; 
as  a  political  orator.  Hardin  as  a  sol-j 
dier,  and  some  now  living,  like  Logan; 
and   Stuart,    although   eminent  in   the1 
law,  will  be  no  less  known  to  the  his-j 
tory  of  the  times  as  politicians  than  as 
lawyers.     Among  those  who  went  to 
the  law  for  a  living  and  to  the  people 
for  fame  and  power  was  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  was  still  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture when  he  settled  at  Springfield  and 
would  probably  have  continued  to  run' 
for  a  seat  In  that  body  as  often  as  his 
time  expired  but  for  the  unfortunate 
results  of   the  "internal   improvement 
system,"  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
state  finances  and  a  certain  gloominess 
of  mind  which  arose  from  private  mis- 
fortunes that  befell  him  about  the  time 
of  his  retirement.    We  do  not  say  posi- 
tively that  these  were  the  reasons  why 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  effort  to  be  re- 
elected to  the  legislature  of  1840,  but  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances 
will   lead   any  reasonable  man  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were.  He  was  intensely 
ambitious,    longed    ardently    for   place 
and  distinction  and  never  gave  up  a 
prospect   which   seemed   to  him   good 
wfcen  he  was  in  a  condition  to  pursue  I 
it  with  hoaor  to  himself  and  fairness 
to  others.  Moreover,  state  politics  were 
then  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the  highroad 
to  fame   and   fortune.     Although   the 
state  of  Illinois  was  insolvent,  unable 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  her  putotte  debt, 
and  many  were  talking  about  repudi- 
ating the  principal,  the  great  campaign 
of  1840- went  off  upon  national  Issues, 
and  little  or  nothlug^wae  said  about 
I  questions  of  atate  policy.    Mr.  Lincoln 
i  feK  and  obeyed  this  tendency  of  the 
public  mind,  and  from  1837  onward  his 
speeches-those  that  were  printed  and 
those    that    were    not— were    devoted 
chiefly  If  not  exclusively  to  federal  af- 
i  fairs. 


In  January,  1887,  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Springfield  lyceum  on 
the  subject  of  the  "Perpetuation  of 
Our  Free  Institutions."  As  a  mere 
declamation  Jt  Is  unsurpassed  In  the 
annals  of  the  west.  Although  delivered 
in  midwinter,  It  is  instinct  with  the 
peculiar  eloquence  of  the  most  fervid 
Fourth  of 'July. 


WELLIAM   BUTLEK. 


I 


An  Early  Lincoln  Ovation. 
"In  the  great  Journal  of  things,"  be- 
gan the  orator,  "happening  under  the 
sun  we,  the  American  people,  find  our 
I  account  running  under  date  of  the  nine- 
;  teenth   century  of   the   Christian   era. 
'  We  find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
earth   as   regards   extent  of  territory, 
fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity   of  cli- 
mate.    We  find   ourselves   under  the 
government  of  a  system  of  political  in- 
stitutions  conducing   more   essentially 
to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty than  any  of  which  the  history  of 
former    times    tells    us.     We,    when 
mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found 
ourselves  the  legal  inheritors  of  these 
fundamental  blessings.     We  toiled  not 
in  the  acquisition  or  establishment  of 
them.    They  are  a  legacy  bequeathed 
us  by  a  once  hardy,  brave  and  patriotic 
but  now  lamented  and  departed  race  of 
ancestors.     Theirs   was  the  task,  and 
nobly   they    performed   it,    to   possess 
themselves  and  through  themselves  ue 


# 


of  this  goodly  land  and  to  uprear  upon 
its  hills  and  valleys  a  political  edifice 
of  liberty  and  equal  rights.  'Tis  ours 
only  to  transmit  these— the  former  un- 
prof aned  by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the 
latter  undeeayed  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  untorn  by  usurpation— to  the  latest 
generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the 
world  to  know.  This  task  gratitude 
to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves, 
duty  to  posterity— all  imperatively  re- 
quire us  faithfully  to  perform. 

"How,  then,  shall  we  perform  it?  At 
what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  Shall  we  expect 
some  transatlantic  military  giant  to 
step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 
Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the 
treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own.  except- 
ed) in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bo- 
naparte for  a  commander,  could  not  by 
force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or 
make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a 
trial  of  a  thousand  years* 

"At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach 
of  danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer, 
ifit  ever  reach  us  it  must  springjup 
ICmongsv  us.  ft  cannot  ~  Tome  froTEf 
abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  tot,  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  fin- 
isher. As  a  nation  of  freemtin  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die,  by  suicide. 
"I  hope  I  am  not  overwury,  but  if  I 
am  not  mere  Is  even  now  something 
of  ill  omen  amongst  usi,  I  mean  the 
increasing  disregard  for  law  which 
pervades  the  country,  toe  growing  dis- 
position to* substitute  /he  wild  and  fu-, 
rious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  courts  and  tie  worse  than  sav- 
age mobs  for  the  executive  ministers 
of  justice.  .  This  disposition  is  awfully 
fearful  in  any  community,  and  that  it 
now  exists  j*  ours,  though  grating  to 
our  feeling?  to  admit  it,  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  truth  and  an  insult  to  our 
ihtemgeiice  to  deny.  Accounts  of  out- 
rages committed  by  mobs  form  the 
everyday  news  of  the  times.  They 
have  pervaded  the  country  from  New 
England  to  Louisiana.  .They  are  nei- 
ther peculiar  to  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  former  nor  the  burning  sun  of  the 
latter.  They  are  not  the  creature  of 
climate.  Neither  are  they  confined  to 
the  slaveholdihg.  or  nonslaveholding 
states.  Alike  they  spring  up  among 
the  pleasure  hunting  masters  of  south- 
ern slaves  and  the  order  loving  citizens 
of  the  land  of  steady  habits.  What- 
ever, then,  their  cause  may  be,  It  is 
common  to  ths  whole  coun+i*v." 


The  orator  then  adverts  to  the  doings 
of  recent  mobs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  insists  that  if 'the  spirit 
that  produced  them   continues   to  in- 
crease the  laws  and  the  government  it- 
self must  fall  before  it.     Bad  citizens 
will  be  encouraged,  and  good  ones,  hav- 
ing no  protection  against  the  lawless, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  an  individual 
master  who  win  be  able  to  gfve  them 
the  peace  and  order  they  desire.    That  ; 
willjbe  the  time  when  the  usurper  will 
put  down  his  heel  ,on  the  neck  of  the 
people  and  batter  down  the  "fair  fab- 
ric" of  free  institutions.    "Many  great 
and  good  men,"  he  says,  "sufficiently 
qualified  for  any  task  tbey  should  un- 
dertake, may  ever  be  found  whose  am- 
bition would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond 
a  seat  in  congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  a 
presidential  chair,  but  such  belong  not 
to  the  family  of  the  lion  or  the  tribe  of 

the  eagle.  What!  Think  you  these 
places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Caesar  or  a  Napoleon?  Never!  Tower-  , 
ing  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It 
seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It 
sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to 
story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame 
erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It 
denies  that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve 
under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to  tuead  in 
the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  how- 
ever Illustrious.  It  thirsts  and  burns 
for  distinction,  and  If  possible  it  will 
have  It,  whether  at  the  expense  of 
emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  free- 
men. *  *  ■*  Another  reason  which* 
once  was,  but  which  to  the  same  ex- 
tent is  now  no  more,  has  done  much  in 
maintaining  our  institutions  thus  far. 
I  mean  the  powerful  influence  which 
the  interesting  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  upon  the  passions  ot  the  peo- 
ple as  distinguished  from  their  judg- 
ment" This  Influence  the  lecturer 
maintains  was  kept  alive  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  who  were  in  some  sort 
"living  histories,"  and  concludes  with 
this  striking  peroration: 

"But  those  histories  are  gone.  They 
can  be  read  no  more  forever.  They 
were  a  fortress  of  strength.  But  what 
invading  foemen  could  never  do  the 
silent  artillery  of  time  has  done— the 
leveling  of  its  walls._ They r,are_gong, 

Tliey^  W"bjL;e  iCTuiCoi-  of   feiiU.t    oti.ii--3,    kJut 

the  all  resistless  hurricane  has  swept 
over  "them  and  left  only  here  and  there 
a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure,  j 
shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading  and  un-  | 


I,  to  murmur  in  a  few  more  & 
tie  breezes  and  to  combat  with  its  md- 
tilated  limbs  n  few  more  rude  storms, 
then  to  sink  and  be  no  more.  They 
were  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  lib- 
erty, and  now  that  they  have  crumbled 
away  that  temple  must  fall  unless  we, 
the  descendants,  supply  their  places 
with  ether iiill^rs  hewn  from  the  same 


and,  as  truly  has  been  said  of  the  only 
greater  institutIonv"The  gates  of  he\\\ 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  " 

These  extracts  from  a  lecture  care- 
fully composed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
mature  age  of  twenty-eight  and  after 
considerable  experience  In  the  public 
service  are  worthy  of  attentive  peru- 
sal. To  those  familiar  with  his  sober 
and  pure  style  at  a  later  age  these 
sophomoric  passages  will  seem  Incred- 
ible. But  they  were  thought  **able  and 
eloquent"  by  the  Young  Men's  lyceum 
of  Springfield.  He  was  "solicited  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication,"  and 
they  were  duly  printed  in  the  Sanga- 
mon Journal.  In  the  mere  matter  of 
rhetoric  they  compare  favorably  with 
some  of  his  other  productions  of  nearly 
the  same  date.  This  was  what  he 
would  have  called  his  "growing  time," 
and  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  wit- 
ness the  processes  of  such  mental 
growth  as  his.  In  time— -gradually, "but 
still  _rapldiy— his  style  changes  com- 
plt;teiy 
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solid  quarry  of  «bbef  reason:  "Passion 
has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more. 
It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy.  Rea- 
son—cold, calculating,  unimpassioned 
reason— must  furnish  all  the  materials 
for  our  future  support  and  defense. 
Let  those  materials  be  molded  into 
general  intelligence,  sound  morality 
and  in  particular  a  reverence  for  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  and  that  we 
improved  to  the  last,  that  we  revered 
his  name  to  the  last,  that  during  his 
long  sleep  we  por.mjtted  no  hostile  foot 
to  pass  or  desecrate  his  resting  place, 
shall  be  that  which  to  learn  the  last 
trump  shall  awaken  Y>ur  AVashington. 
Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of 
freedom  rest  as  the  rock  of  its  basis 


—  ^iiow,.eu  m!u  tinnalii- 
ral  attempts  at  striking  and  lofty  met- 
aphor disappear,  and  the  qualities 
which  produced  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, that  model  of  unadorned  elo- 
quence, begin  to  be  felt.  He  finds  the 
people  understand  him  better  when  he 
comes  down  from  his  stilts  and  talks 
to  them  from  their  own  level. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Incidents  of  Lincoln's  Active  Life  as  a 

Lawyer. 

OLITTCAL  discussions  at  Spring- 
field were  apt  to  run  into  heat- 
ed and  sometimes  unseemly 
personal  controversies.  When 
Douglas  and  Stuart  were  candidates 
for  congress  in  1888,  they  fought  lfke 
tigers  in  Herndon's  grocery,  over  a 
floor  that  was  drenched  with  slops,  and 
gave  up  the  struggle  only  when  both 
were  exhausted.  Then,  as  a  further 
entertainment  to  the  populace,  Mr. 
Btuart  ordered  out  a  "barrel  of  whisky 
and  wine." 

On  the  election  day  in  1840  it  was  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  one  Rad- 
ford, a  contractor  on  the  railroad,  had 
brought  up  hia  man  and  taken  full 
possession  of  one  of  the  polling  places. 
Lincoln  started  off  to  the  precinct  on  a 
slow  trot  Radford  knew  him  well, 
and  a  little  stern  advice  reversed  pro- 
ceedings without  any  fighting.  Among 
other  remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Rad- 
ford, you'll  spoil  and  blow  If  you  live 
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!  much  longer."  He  wanted  to  bit  Rad- 
ford, but  eould  get  no  chance  to  do  so, 
and  contented  himself  with  confiding 
his  intentions  to  Speed.  "I  intended 
just  to  knock  hkn  down  and  leave  him 
kicking." 

The  same  year  Cetonel  Baker  was 
making  a  speech  to  a  promiscuous  au- 
dience in  the  courtroom,  "a  rented 
room  tax  ^o££2&an*&  row."  It  will  be 
remembered"  "flS^TTai^oIh's  ofilcewas 
just  above,  and  he  was  listening  to 
Baker  through  tte^e  hole  or  trapdoor 
hi  the  ceiling.  "Backer  warmed  with  his 
them®  and*  growing  violent  and  per- 
sonally ofiBesasive,  declared  at  length; 
"that  wherever  theape  was  a  land  office 
there  was  a  Democratic  newspaper  to| 
defend  .in  ©i9«eu£>t#©n#."  "This,"  sayrt 
John  B.  Webber,  "was  a  persona!  at-, 
taek  cm  my  brother,  George  Webber.  1\ 
was-  In  the  courthouse  and  in  my  anger1; 
crted^  *P«0  him  down!'  *  A  scene  of 
great  confusion  ensued,  threatening  to 
end  in  a  general  riot,  in  which  Baker  j 
waj  likely  to  suffer.  But  just  at  the 
critical    moment   Lincoln's   legs   were 

»©en  coming  through  the  hole,  and  di- 
rectly hid  tall  figure  was  standing  be- 
tween Baker  and  the  audience,  gesticu- 
lating for  silence.     "Gentlemen,",  saitt 
he,  "let  us  not  disgrace  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live.    This  Is  a  \ 
land  where  freedom  of  speech  is  gsuat- 1 
anteed.  Mr.  Baker  has  a  right  to  speak* 
and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.    I ! 
am  here  to  protect  him,  and  Be  man 
shall  take  h&m  from  this  stand  if  I  can  ; 
prevent  ik"     Webber   only  recollects  j 
that  "some  one  made  some  soothing,  ! 
kind  remarfes"  and  that  he  was  prop-  ; 
erly  "held  until  the  excitement  ceased," 
and  the  affair  "soon  ended  in  quiet  and  ! 
peace."  *  j 

In  1838  or  1840  Jesse  B.  Thomas : 
made  an  Intemperate  attack  upon  the  j 
"Long  Nine,"  and  especially  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  the  longest  and  worst  of 
them.  Lincoln  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting;  but,  being  sent  for  and  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  he  ascend- 
ed the  platform  and  made  a  reply 
which  nobody  seems  to  remember,  but 
which  everybody  describes  as  a  "terri- 
ble skinning"  of  his  victim.  Ellis  says 
that  at  the  close  of  a  furious  personal 
denunciation  he  wound  up  by  "mimick- 
ing" Thomas  until  Thomas  actually 
cried  with  vexation  and  anger.  Ed- 
wards, Speed,  Ellis,  Davis  and  many 
others  refer  to  this  scene  and,  being 

sked  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not 


be  vindictive  upon  occasion,  generally 
respond,  "Remember  the  Thomas  skin- 
ning."      t 

Joshua  Speed  His  Best  Friend. 

The  most  intimate  friend  Mr.  Lincoln 
ever  had  at  this  or  any  other  time  was 
probably  Joshua  F.  Speed.  In  1836  he 
settled  himself  in  Springfield  and  did 
a  thriving  business  as  a  merchant.  El- 
lis was  on&  of  his  clerks,  and  so  also 
was  William  H.  Herndoa,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's future  partner.  This  store  was 
for  years  Lincoln's  familiar  haunt 
There  he  came  to  while  away  the  te- 
dious evenings  with  Speed  and  the  con- 
genial company  that  naturally  assem- 
bled around  these  choice  spirits.  He 
even  slept  in  the  storeroom  as  often  as 
lie  slept  at  home  and  here  made  to 
Speed  the  most  confidential  oommuni- 
Oations  he  ever  made  to  mortal  man. 
If  he  had  on  earth,  "a  bosom  crony"  it 
was  Speed,  and  that  deep  and  abiding 
attachment  subsisted  unimpaired  to 
the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death.  In 
truth,  there  were  good  reasons  why  he 
should  think  of  Speed  with  affection 
and  gratitude,  for  through  life  no  man 
rendered  him  more  important  services. 

One  night  in  December,  1839,  Lin- 
coin,  Douglas,  Baker  and  some  other 
gentleman    of    note    were    seated    at 

Speed's   hospitable  fire   in   the   store. 
They     got    to     talking     politics,     got 
warm,  hot,  angry,    pouglas  sprang  up 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  this  is  no  place 
to  talk  politics;  we  will  discuss   the 
questions  publicly  with  you,"  and  much 
more  in  a  high  tone  of  banter  and  de- 
fiance.    A    few    days    afterward    the" 
Whigs  had  a  meeting,  at  which   Mr. 
Lincoln  reported  a  resolution  challeng- 
ing the  Democrats  to  a  joint  debate. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  Doug- 
las,  Calhoun,   Lambornand  Jesse  B. 
ThQiaas  were.. deputed  by  the  Demo: 
crats  to  meet  Legan,  Baker,  Browning 
and  Lincoln  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs. 
The*    intellectual     encounter    between 
these  noted  champions  is  still  described 
by   those   who   witnessed   it    as    "the 
great  debate."     It  took  place  in  the 
Second    Presbyterian    church,    in    the 
hearing  of  as   many  people  as  could 
get  into  the  building,  and  was  adjourn- 
ed from  night  to  night.    When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln^   turn    came,    the.   audience    was 
very  thin,  but  for  all  that  his  speech 
was  by  many  persons  considered  the 
best  one  of  the  series.     To  this  day 
there  are  some  who  believe  he  had  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  it.    Even 
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LIernd'  Petd  of  h  being  interested  in  anything  I  may  be 
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had  a  hand  in  it"  and  got  a  flat  denial 
for  his  answer.  At  all  events,  tho 
speech  was  a  popular  success  and  was 
written  nut  and  published  in 'the  San- 
gamon Journal  of  March**},  1810.  The 
exordium  was  a  sort  of  complaint  that 
mast  have  had  a  very  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  both  the  speaker  and  his 
bearers: 

Speech  Opposing  Subtreasury. 
"Fellow  citizens,  it  is  peculiarly  em- 
barrassing to  me  to  attempt  a  continu- 
ance of  the  discussion  on  this  evening 


able  to  say.  This  circumstance  casts  a 
damp  upon  my  spirits  which  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  unable  to  overcome  during 
the  evening. 

"The  subject  heretofore  and  now  to 
be  discussed  is  the  subtreasury  scheme 
of  the  present  administration  as  a 
means  of  collecting,  safe  keeping, 
transferring  and  disbursing  the  reve- 
nues of  the  nation  as  contrasted  with 
a  national  bank  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  said  that  we  (the 
Whigs)  have  not  dared  to  meet  them 
which  has  been  conducted  in  this  hail  !  (the  Locos)  in-  argument  on  this  ques 


on  several  preceding  ones.  It  is  so  be- 
cause on  each  of  these  evenings  there 
was  a  much  fuller  attendance  than 
now,  without  any  reason  for  its  being 
so  except  the  greater  Interest  the  com- 
munity feel  in  the  speakers  who  ad- 
dressed them  then  than  they  do  in  him 
who  is  to  do  so  now.  I  am,  indeed,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  few  who  have  at 


tion.  I  protest  against  this  assertion. 
I  say  we  have  again  and  again  during 
this  discussion  urged  facts  and  argu- 
ments against  the  subtreasury  which 
they  have  neither  dared  to  deny  nor 
attempted  to  answer.  But  lest  some 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  we  really 
wish  to  avoid  the  question  I  now  pro- 
pose in  my  humble  way  to  urge  these 
arguments  again,  at  the  same  time  beg- 
ging the  audience  to  mark  well  the  po- 
sitions I  shall  take  and  the  proofs  I 
shall  offer,  to  sustain  them  and  that 
'they  will  not  again  allow  Mr.  Douglas 
or  his  friends  to  escape  the  force  of 
them  by  a  round  and  groundless  asser- 
tion that  we  dare  not  meet  them  In 
argument. 

"Of  the  subtreasury,  then,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  national  bank,  for  the 
before  numerated  purposes  I  lay  down 
the  following  propositions,  to  wit: 

"First.— It  will  injuriously  affect  the 
community  by  its  operation  on  the  cir- 
culating medium . 

"Second.— It  will  be  a  more  expensive 
fiscal  agent. 

"Third.— It  will  be  a  less  secure  de- 
pository for  the  public  money." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  objections  to  the  sub- 
treasury  were  those  commonly  urged 
by  its  enemies  and  have  been  some- 
what conclusively  refuted  by  the  oper- 
ation of  that  admirable  institution 
from  the  hour  of  its  adoption  to  t he- 
present  "The  extravagant  expendk 
tures"  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion, however,  was  a  standard  topic  of 
the  Whigs  in  those  days.  and.  sliding 
gracefully  off  from  the  subtreasury, 
Mr.  Lincoln  dilated  extensively  upon 
this  more  attractive  subject  This  part 
of  his  rpoerh  was  entirely  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Douglas.  Bflt  when  he  came  to 
answer  Mr.  J^ambof  WftEfc?  U«  ."£0$ 

tended  hare  done  so  more  to  spare  me  I!  in  a  lmnl  *""  tlint  must  ,)ave  t)rou«bt  j 

of   mortification   than  in   the  hope  of    j  down  the  hou  ..     ;tL 

1  •  I      "Mr.  Lamborn  insists  that  the  differ-  ) 
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ence  between  the  Van  Buren  party  and 
the  Whigs  is  that,  although  the  former 
sometimes  err  in  practice,  they  are 
always  correct  in  principle,  whereas 
the  latter  are  wrong  in  principle,  and 
the  better  to  impress  this  proposition 
he  uses  a  figurative  expression  in  these 
words :  'The  Democrats  are  vulnerable 
in  the  heel,  but  they  are  sound  in  the 
heart  and  head.'  \  The  first  branch  of 
the  figure — that  is,  that  the  Democrats 
are  vulnerable  in  the  heel— I  admit  is 
not  merely  figuratively  but  literally 
true.  Who  that  looks  but  for  a  mo- 
ment at  their  SwartWouts,  their  Prices, 
their  Harringtons  and  their  hundreds 
of  others,  scampering  away  with  the 
public  money  to  Texas,  to  Europe  and 
to  every  spot  of  the  earth  where  a  vil- 
lain may  hope  to  find  refuge  from  Jus- 
j  tice,   can  at  all  doubt  that  they   are 


EDWARD   D.    BAKEB. 

most  distressingly  affected  in  their 
heels  with  a  species  of  'running  itch.' 
It  seems  that  this  malady  of  their  heels 
operates  on  the  sound  headed  and  hon- 
est hea*rted  creatures  very  much  like 
the  cork  leg  in  the  comic  song  did  on 
its  owner,  which,  when  he  had  once 
got  started  on  it,  the  more  he  tried  to 
stoj)  it.the  more  it  would  run  away. 
At  the  hazard  of  wearing  this  point 
threadbare  I  will  relate  an  anecdbte 
which  seems  to  be  too  strikingly  in 
point  to  be  omitted.  A  witty  Irish  sol- 
dier who  was  always*  boasting  of  his 
bravery  when  no  danger  was  near,  but 
who  invariably  retreated  without  or- 
ders at  the  first  charge  of  the  engage- 
ment, being  asked  by  his  captain  why 


he  did  so,  replied,  'Captain,  I  have  as 
brave  a  heart  as  Julius  Caesar  ever 
had,  but  sqmehow  or  other  whenever 
danger  approaches  my  cowardly  legs 
Will  run  away  with  it.'  So  with  Mr. 
Lamborn's  party.  They  take  the  pub- 
lic money  into  their  hands  for  the  most 
laudable  purpose  that  wise  heads  and 
honest  hearts  can  dictate,  but  before 
they  can  possibly  get  it  out  again  their 
rascally  vulnerable  heels  will  run 
away  with  them." 

But,  as  in  the  lecture  before  the  ly- 
ceum,  Mr.  Lincoln  reserved  his  most 
impressive  passage,  his  boldest  imag- 
ery and  his  most  striking  metaphor  for 
a  grand  and  vehement  peroration: 

"Mr.  Lamborn  refers  to  the  late  elec- 
tions in  the  states  and  from  their  re- 
sults  confidently  predicts   every  state 
in  the  Union   will   vote  for   Mr.   Van 
Buren  at  the  next  presidential  election. 
Address  that  argument  to  cowards  and 
knaves.     With  the  free  and  the  brave 
it  will  affect  nothing.     It  may  be  true. 
If  it  must,  let  it.    Many  free  countries 
have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may 
lose  hers,  but  if  she  shall,   be  it  my 
proudest,  plume  not,  that  I  was  the  last 
to  desert,   but  that  I    never   deserted 
her.    I  know  that  the  great  volcano  at 
Washington,  aroused  and  directed  by 
the    evil    spirit    that   reigns    there,    is 
belching  forth  the  lava  of  political  cor- 
ruption in  a  current  broad  and  deep, 
Which  is  sweeping  with  frightful  veloc- 
ity over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  bidding'  fair  to  leave  un- 
scathed no  green  spot  or  living  thing, 
while  on  its  bosom  are  riding,  like  de-  ' 
mons  on  the  wave  of  hell,  the  imps  of 
that  evil  spirit  and  fiendishly  taunting 
all  those  who  dare  to  resist  its  destroy- 
ing  course   with   the   hopelessness   of 
\  their  efforts,  and,  knowing  this,  I  can- 
!  not  deny  that  all  may  be  swept  away. 
Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be;  b#ow  to  it 
I  never  will.    The  probability  that  we 
may  fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to 
dieter  us  frOm  the  support  of  a  cause 
we  bt-'leve  to  be  just.     It  shall  not  de- 
\  ter  me.    If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within 
|  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimen- 
sions, not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  al- 
mighty Architect,  it  is  when  I  contem- 
plate the  cause  of  my  country,  desert- ; 
;  ed  by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I  stand- 
i  ing  up  boldly,  alone,  hurling  defiance 
at    her    victorious    oppressors.     Here, 
without    contemplating    consequences, 
before    Heaven    and    in    face    of    the 
world,   I   swear  eternal   fealty  to  the 
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Jus  a  1  deem  it.  of  the  land  of 

my  life,  my  liberty  and  my  love.  And 
who  that  thinks  with  me  will  not  four- 
sly  adopt  that  oatb  that  I  tal 
Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  Is  right, 
and  we  may  succeed.  But  if,  after  all, 
we  shall  fall,  be  it  so.  Wo  still  shall 
have  the  prond  consolation  of  saying 
to  our  consciences  and  to  the  departed 
shade  of  our  country's  freedom  that 
the  cause  approved  of  our  judgment 
and  adored  of  our  hearts  In  dlsast(  .  In 
chains,  In  torture,  in  death,  we  never 
faltered  In  defending;." 

Considering  that  the  times  wert  ex- 
tremely penceful  and  that  the  speaker 
saw  no  bloodshed  except  what  fl'vved 
from  the  noses  of  belligerents  in  the 
groceries  about  Springfield,  the  speech 
seems  to  have  been  unnecessarily  de- 
fiant. 

Following  Up  Douglas. 

In  1840  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  candidate 
for  presidential  elector  on  the  Harrison 
ticket  and  stumped  a  large  part  of  the 
Btate.  He  and  Douglas  followed  .Judge 
Treat's  court  all  around  the  circuit 
'•and  spoke  In  the  afternoons."  The 
Harrison  club  at  Springfield  became 
thoroughly    familiar    with    his    voice. 

But  these  one  sided  affairs  were 
not  altogether  suited  to  his  temper. 
Through  his  life  he  preferred  a  joint 
discussion,  and  the  abler  the  man  pit- 
ted against  him  the  better  be  liked  it. 
He  knew  he  shone  in  retort  and  sought 
every  opportunty  to  practice  it.    From 

8  to  1S58  he  seems  to  have  followed 
up  Douglas  as  a  regular  business  dur- 
ing times  of  great  political  excitement, 
and  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  did 
he  find  the  "Little  Giant"  averse  to  a 
conllict.  Here,  in  1S-10,  they  came  in 
collision,  as  they  did  in  1839  and  as 
they  continued  to  do  through  twenty 
•r  more  years,  until  Lincoln  became 
president  of  the  United  States  and 
Douglas'  disappointments  were  buried 
with  his  body.  Once  during  this  Har- 
rison campaign  they  hud  a  fierce  dis- 
cussion before  :i  meeting  assembled  in 
the  market  house.     In  tie  course  of  his 

"fh  Lincoln  Imputed  to  Van  Buren 
the  great  sin   of  baring   voted    in  the 

w  York  state  convention  for  negro 
suffrage  with  a  property  qualification, 
ied  the  fact  and  Lin  .oin 
attempted  tq  prove  his  statement  by 
reading  a  certain  passage  from  Hol- 
land's "Life  of   Vaii   Buren."  contain- 

gave  of  W1  Icr  measures  or  policy.     He 
iy  knowledge,  fell  he- 
low  himself." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Abraham  Lincoln's   Last   Love   Affairs 
Am  Complicated. 

IT  must  by  thts  time  be  clear  to  the 
reader  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nev- 
er agitated  by  any  passion  more 
intense  than  his  wonderful  thirst 
for  distinction.  There  is  good  evidence 
that  It  furnished  the  feverish  dreams 
of  his  boyhood,  and  no  man  that  knew 
him  well  can  doubt  that  it  governed 
all  hte  conduct  from  .the  hour  when  he 
astonished  himself  by  his  oratorical 
success  against  Posey  and  Ewing  In 
the  back  settlements  of  Macon  county 
to  the  day  when  the  assassin  marked 
him  as  the  first  hero  of  the  restored 
Union,  re-elected  to  his  great  office, 
surrounded  by  every  circumstance  that 
could  minister  to  his  pride  or  exalt  his 
sensibilities— a  ruler  whose  power  was 
only  less  wide  than  his  renown.  He 
never  rested  in  the  race  he  had  deter- 
mined to  run.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
be  honored.  He  struggled  incessantly 
for  place.  There  Is  no  instance  where 
an  important  office  seemed  to  be  with- 
in his  reach  and  he  did  not  try  to  get 
it.  Whatsoever  he  did  in  politics,  at 
the  bar,  in  private  life,  bad  more  or 
less  reference  to  this  great  object  of 
his  life.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said 
that  he  was  capable  of  any  shameful 
act,  any  personal  dishonor,  any  surren- 
der or  concealment  of  political  convic- 
tions. In  these  respects  he  was  far 
better  than  most  men.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  run  away  from  the  fight 
or  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  but  he  was 
quite  willing  to  accept  his  full  share  of 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

Born  in  the  humblest  circumstances, 
uneducated,  poor,  acquainted  with  flat- 
boats  and  groceries,  but  a  stranger  to 
the  drawing  room,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  seek  in  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance those  social  advantages  which  he 
felt  were  necessary  to  his  political  lu- 
vancement.  This  was,  in  fact,  his  own 
view  of  the  matter,  but  It  was  strength- 
ened and  enforced  by  the  counsels  of 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  friends. 

In  1839  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Robert  S.  Todd  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
came  to  live  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Ninian  W.  Edwards,  at  Springfield. 
Like  Miss  Owens,  Miss  Todd  had  a 
stepmother,  with  whom  she  failed  to 
"agree,'*  and  for  that  reason  the  Bd- 
wardses  offered  her  a  home  with  them. 
She  was  young*— Just  twenty-one— her 
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family  was  of  the  best  and  her  con- 
nections in  Illinois  among  the  most  re- 
fined and  distinguished  people.  Her 
mother  having  died  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  she  had  been  educated  un- 
der the  care  of  a  French  lady,  "oppo- 
site Mr.  Clay's,"  She  was  gifted  with 
rare  talents,  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,    a    ready    insight   into   the 

two— well— er — lemonades  and  not  have 
to  give  an  account  for  the  item,  is  the 
woman  who  is  but  in  the  world  earning 
her  own  living.  Then  men  growl  be- 
cause the  girls  nowadays  want  to  get 
a  way  from  home  to  earn  a  living. 

And  every  once  in  a  while  some  fel- 
low rises  up  before  the  world  to  have' 
his  say  about  women's  little  evasive 
ways.  Who  teaches  her  to  do  this  if 
not  the  man'  who  trains  her  to  go  oni 
her  pretty  knees  every  time  she  wants, 
to  have  two  bits  of  her  own?  *• 

"What  do  you  want  money  for?  Isn't! 
my  credit  good?"  asks  her  lord  andl 
master,  pompously.  How  would  he- 
like  to  be  compelled  to  charge  every 
10c  cigar  and  the  drinks  for  himself9 
and  the  other  fellow?  a 

An  allowance?  Well— just  ask  amo 
married  woman. 

No  man  who  has  the  least  respect' 
for  himself  or  his  wife  will  force  herS 
to  beg  for  money  or^even  humiliate  her* 
by  compelling  her  to  ask  for  it.  s 

Pony  up,   Mr.  Husband.      Treat  her. 
as  she  would  like  to  be  treated, 

fined  to  be  the  wife  of  some  ruxure 
president/'  For  a  little  while  she  was 
courted  by  Douglas  as  well  as  by  Lin- 
coln, but  she  is  said  to  have  refused 
the  "Little  Giant"  "on  account  of  his 
bad  morals."  Being  asked  which  of 
them  she  intended  to  have,  she  answer- 
ed, "The  one  that  has  the  best  chance 
of  being  president."  She  decided  in 
favor  of  Lincoln  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  her  husband's  friends,  aided 
to  no  small  extent  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  which  the  bestowal  of 
her  hand  implied.  A  friend  of  Miss 
Todd  was  the  wife  of  an  elderly  but 
wealthy  gentleman,  and,  being  asked 
by  one  of  the  Edwards  coterie  why  she 
had  married  "such  an  old,  dried  up 
husband,  such  a  withered  up  old  buck," 
she  answered  that  "he  had  lots  of 
horses  and  gold."  But  Mary  Todd 
epoke  up,  in  great  surprise,  and  said: 
"Is  that  true?  I  would  rather  marry  a 
good  man,  a  man  of  mind,  with  hope 
and  bright  prospects  ahead  for  posi- 
tion, fame  and  power,  than  to  marry 
ail  the  horses,  gold  and  bones  in  the 
world." 

Mrs.    Edwards,    Miss    Todd's   sister, 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "was  charmed 


with  Mary's  wit  and  fascinated  with 
her  quick  sagacity,  her  will,  her  na- 
ture and  culture."  '*!  hare  happened 
In  the  room,"  she  says,  "where  they 
were  sitting  often  and  often,  and  Mary 
led  the  conversation.  Lincoln  would 
listen  and  gaze  on  her  as  if  drawn  by 
some  superior  power— irresistibly  so. 
He  listened,  but  never  scarcely  said  a 
word.  *  *  *  Lincoln  could  not  hold  a 
lengthy  conversation  with  a  lady,  was 
not  sufficiently  educated  and  intelligent 
In  the  female  line  to  do  so." 

Ruler  Sweetheart  No.  4. 
MsL  JMuuain  and  Mary  were  ettgaeed. 
and  their  marriage  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  But  Mr.  Lincoln's  love  affairs 
were  destined  never  to  run  smoothly, 
and  now  one  Miss  Matilda  Edwards 
made    her    "sweet    appearance"    and 


MARY   TODD. 

brought  havoc  in  her  train.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Ninian  W.  Edwards  and 
came  to  spend  a  year  with  her  brother. 
She  was  very  fair  and  soon  was  the 
reigning  belle.  No  sooner  did  Lincoln 
know  her  than  he  felt  his  heart  change. 
The  other  affair,  according  to  the  Ed- 
wardses,  according  to  Stuart,  accord- 
ing to  Herndon,  according  to  Lincoln 
and  everybody  else,  was  a  "policj 
match,"  but  thfs  was  love.  For  awhile 
he  evidently  tried  hard  to  go  on  as  be- 
fore, but  his  feelings  were  too  strong 
to  be  concealed.  Mr.  Edwards  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  matters  by  getting 
his  sister  to  marry  Speed,  but  the  re- 
bellious beauty  refused  Speed  lnconti- 


'  uently,  as  she  did  Douglas,  too,  and 
married  Mr.  Schuyler  Strong  Poor 
Lincoln  never  whispered  a  word  of  his 
passion  to  her.  His  high  sense  of  bon- 
;  or  prevented  that,  and  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  listened  to  him  If  it 
had  been  otherwise. 

At    length,    after   long   reflection.   In 
great  agony  of  spirit.  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
cluded that  dnty  required  him  to  make 
a  candid  statement  of  Ms  feenngs  to 
the  lady  who  was  entitled  to  his  hand. 
He  wrote  her  a  letter  and  told  her  gen- 
tly but  plainly  that  he  did  not  love  her. 
He    asked    Speed    to    deliver    It,    but 
Speed  advised  him  to  burn  it  "Speed," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  always  knew  you 
were  an  obstinate  man.     If  you  won't 
deliver  it,  I'll  get  some  one  else  to  do 
i  It."     But  Speed  now  had  the  letter  in 
j  his  hand  and;  emboldened  by  the  warm 
friendship  that  existed  between  them, 
i  replied:  "I  shall  not  deliver  it  nor  glvw 
I  It  to  you  to  be  delivered.     Words  are 
;  forgotten,    misunderstood,    passed    by, 
not  noticed  in  a  private  conversation, 
but  once   put  your  words   in  writing 
and  they  stand  as  a  living  and  eternal 
monument  against  you.     If  you  think 
you  have  will  and  manhood  enough  to 
go  and  see  her  and  speak  to  her  what 


you  say  in  that  letter,  you  may  do 
that."  Lincoln  went  to  see  her  forth- 
with and  reported  to  Speed.  He  said 
that  when  he  made  his  somewhat  star- 

:  tling  communication  she  rose  and  said, 
•'  'The  deceiver  shall  be  deceived— woe 
is  me!'  alluding  to  a  young  man  she 
had  fooled."     Mary  told  him  she  knew 

,  the  reason  of  his  change  of  heart  and 
released  him  from  his  engagement 
Some  parting  endearments  took  place 
between  them,  and  then,  as  the  natu- 
ral result  of  those  endearments,  a  re- 
conciliation.     . 

CHAPTER  Xin.  » 

[In  the  original,  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lamon,  the  writer  describes  the  effect  or 
the  disagreement  between  Mr.  LJncoln  | 
and  Miss  Todd  as  unusuaUy  severe  and 
■ays  Lincoln*  friends  found  it  necessary 
to  perauade  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Ken- 
tucky in  order  to  get  his  mind  upon  other 
subjects.  The  facts  as  to  this  incident 
are  disputed  by  many  who  ought  to  know 
about  them,  and  as  they  are  of  no  real 
lmportajioe  to  the  general  reader  the 
author's  speculations  upon  them  are 
omitted. — Rdlfcor  State  Journal] 

Wnsf  took  place  after  his  return  to 
Springfield  cannot  be  better  told  than 
hi  the  worts  of  the  friends  of  both 
parties,  "Mr.  Edwards  and  myself," 
my*  Urn.  Edwards,  "after  the  first 
crush  of  things,  toW  Mary  and  Lincoln 
that  they  had  better  not  ever  marry; 
tkat  thetr  nsttirea,  minds,  education, 
bUk.  etc-  were  so  diCorent  that 
ftv.v 


1TBS.    WLWIAW    W.    EDWARDS. 

tEey  eoukllibt  live  happy~as  man  and 
wife:  had  better  ttever  think  of  the 
subject  again.  All  at  once  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mary  had  secret 
meetings  at  Mr.  8.  Francis*,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Journal.  Mary  said 
the  reason  this  was  so— the  cause  why 
it   was— was  that  the  world,   wornac 

and  man,  were  uncertain  and  slippery 
and  that  it  was  best  to  keep  the  secret 
courtship  from  all  eyes  and  ears.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that,  though 
she  had  released  him  In  the  letter  spo- 
ken of,  yet  she  would  hoM  the  question 
an  open  one— that  la,  that  she  had  not 
changed  her  mind,  but  felt  as  al- 
ways. *  *  •  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  was  quick  and_audden— 
one  or  two   hours'   notice. " 

The  license  to  marry  was  issued  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1842,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
by  Charles  Dresser,  "M.  O."  With  this 
date  carefully  borne  hi  mind,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  are  of  aurpassing  inter- 
est They  are  relics  not  only  of  a 
great  man,  but  of  a  great  agony. 

The  firs*  is  from  Mr.  Speed  to  Mr. 
Hern  don  and  explains  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  correspond- 
ence took  place. 
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Louisville,  Nov.  80,  1836. 
W.  H.  Herndon,  Esq..: 

Dear  Sir— I  inclose  you  copies  of  all  the  j 
letters  of  any  interest  from  Mr.  Lincoln | 
to  me. 

Some  explanation  may  be  needed  that 
you  may  rightly  understand  their  Im- 
port. k  I 

In  tho  Winter  of  1840  and  1841  he  was  ' 
unhappy  about  his  engagement  to  his 
wife,  not  being  entirely  satisfied  that  his 
heart  was  going:  with  his  hand.  How  j 
ranch  he  suffered  then  on  that  acoount  j 
none  knows  so  well  as  myself— he  disclos-  j 
ed  his  whole  heart  to  me.  ' 

In  the  summer  of  1841  I  became  engaged  ' 
to  my  wife.  He  was  here  on  a  visit  when 
I  courted  her,  and,  strange  to  say,  some- 
thing: of  the  same  f  eellng  which  I  regard- 
ed as  so  foolish  in  him  took  possession  of 
me  and  kept  me  very  unhappy  from  the 
time  of  my  engagement  until  I  was  mar-  l 
rled. 

This  wit!  explain  the  deep  interest  he ! 
manifested  in  his  letters  on  my  account.     ; 

If    you   use    the    letters    (and    some    of 
tlaem   are  perfect  gems)  do  it  carefully,  . 
Bo  as  not  to  wowi-d  the  leeiingb  of  Mrs.  j 
Lincoln. 

One  thing  is  plainly  discernible— if  I  had 
Slot  been  married  and  happy— far  more 
happy  than  I  ever  expected  to  be— he 
would  not  have  married; 

I  have  erased  a  name  which  I  do  not 
wish  published.  If  I  have  failed  to  do  it 
anywhere,  strike-, it  out  when  you  come 
to  it.    That  is  the  word . 

I  thank  you   for  your  last  lecture.     It 
Is  all  new  to  me,  but  so  true  to  my  ap- 
preciation of  Lincoln's  character  that,  in- 
dependent   of   my    knowledge    of    you,    I  \ 
would  almost  swear  to  it.  j 

Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  (a  long  one, 
which  he  read  to  me)  to  Dr.  Drake  of 
Cincinnati  descriptive  of  his  case.  Its 
date  would  be  in  December,  1S40,  or  early 
in  January,  l&fi.  I  think  he  must  have 
informed  Dr.  D.  of  his  early  love  for 
Miss  Rutledge,  as  there  was  a  part  of 
the  letter  which  he  would  not  read.  I 

It  would  be  worth  much  to  you  if  yon 
eould  procure  the  original. 

Charles  D.  Drake  of  St.  Louis  may  have 
Ills  father's  papers.  The  date  which  I 
give  you  will  aid  in  the  search. 

I  remember  Dr.  Drake's  reply,  which 
was  that  he  Would  xxot  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe for  him  without  a  personal  inter- 
view. I  Would  advise  you  to  make  some 
effort  to  get  the  letter.    Tour  friend,  etc., 

J.  F.  SPEED.     • 

The  first  of  the  papers  from  Mr.  pn-  i 
j  coin's  pen  is  a  letter  of  advice  and  con-  ! 
isolation  to  We  fdend,  for  whom  he  ap- 
j  prebends  the  teiriole  things  through 
wfclefc,  by  the  help  of  that  friend,  he 
I  has  biineeff  just  passed: 

My  Dear  Speed— Feeling,  as  you  know . 
I  do,  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  suc- 
j(©eas  of  the  enterprise  you  are  engaged  in, 
I  adopt  this  as  the  last  method  I  can  ln- 
J»aa£  ifl-^M-xon  Jo^asjujCgMchJ^ad.  f©*- 
blaT  you-B^aTt'-fieedTKy'-ald.  i  oo  not 
place  what  I  am  going  to  say  on  paper 
because  I  can  say  it  better  in  that  way 


than  I  could  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were 
I  to  say  it  orally  before  we  part  most 
likely  you  would  forget  it  at  the  very 
time  when  it  might  do  you  some  good. 
As  I  think  it  reasonable  that  you  will 
feel  very  badly  some  time  between  this 
and  the  final  consummation  of  your  pur- 
pose, it  is  intended  that  you  shall  read 
this  just  at  such  a  time.  Why  I  say  it  is 
reasonable  that  you  will  feel  very  badly 
yet  is  because  of  three  special  causes 
added  to  the  general  one  which  I  shall 
mention. 

The  genera*  cause  is  that  you  are  nat- 
jj  urally  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and 
this  I  say  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you 
^personally  and  what  you  have  told  me 
concerning  your  mother  at  various  times 
and  concerning  your  brother  William  at 
the  time  his  wife  died.  The  first  special 
cause  Is  your  exposure  to'  bad  weather 
on  your  journey,  which  my  experience 
clearly  proves  to  be  very  severe  on  de- 
fective nerves.  The  second  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  business  and  conversation  of 
friends,  which  might  divert  your  mind, 
give  it  occasional  rest  from  the  intensity 
of  thought  which  will  sometimes  wear  the 
sweetest  Idea  threadbare  and  turn  It  to 
the  bitterness  of  death. 

The  third  is  the  rapid  and  near  ap- 
proach of  that  crisis  on  which  all  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  concentrate. 

If  from  all  these  causes  you  shall  es- 
cape and  go  through  triumphantly  with- 
out another  "twinge  of  the  soul,"  I  shall 
be  most  happily,  but  most  egregiously,  de- 
ceived. If,  on  the  contrary,  you  shall,  as 
I  expect  you  will  at  some  time,  be  agoniz- 
ed and  distressed,  let  me,  who  have  some 
reason  to  speak  with  judgment  on  such  a 
subject,  beseech  you  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned  and  not  to  some 
false  and  ruinous  suggestion  of  the  devil. 

"But,"  you  will  say,  "do  not  your 
causes  apply  to  every  one  engaged  in  a 
like  undertaking?"  <  By  no  means.  The 
particular  causes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  perhaps  do  apply  in  ail  cases,  but 
the  general  one— nervous  debility,  which 
is  the  key  and  conductor  of  all  the  par- 
ticular ones,  and  without  which  they 
would  be  utterly  harmless,  though  it 
does  pertain  to  you — does  not  pertain  to 
one  in  a  thousand.  It  is  out  of  this  that 
the  painful  difference  between  you  and 
the  mass  of  the  world  springs. 

I  know  "what  the  painful  point  with  you 
is  at  all  times  when  you  are  unhappy— it 
is  an  apprehension  that  you  do  not  love 
heir  as  you  should.  What  nonsense!  How 
came  you  to  court  her?  Was  it  because 
you  thought  she  deserved  it  and  that  you 
had  given  her  reason  to  expect  it?  If  it 
was  for  that  why  did  not  the  same  reason 
make  you  oourt  Ann  Todd  and  at  least 
twenty  others  ,of  whom  you  can  think 
and  to  whom  it  would  apply  with  greater 
force  than  to  her?  Did  you  court  her  for 
hor  wealth?  Why,  you,  know  she  had 
none!  But  you  say  you  reasoned  yourself 
into  it.  What  do  you  mean  by  that; 
Was  It  not  that  you  found  yourself  un- 
abfca  to  .reason  yourself  out  of  it?  Did 
you  not  think  and  partly  form  the  pur- 
pose of  courting, her  the  first  time  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  "of  her?  What  had 
reason  to  do  with  it  at  that  early  stage? 


There  vu  nothing  At  that  time  for  r«a- 
sen  to  work  upon.  Whether  she  wo* 
moral,  amiable,  sensible  or  even  of  good 
oharaoter  you  did  not  nor  oould  then 
know,  except  perhaps  you  might  infer  the 
last  from  the  company  you   found  her  In. 

All  you  then  did  or  could  know  of  her 
was  her  personal  appear:!  nee  and  deport- 
ment, and  those,  if  they  impress  at  all, 
impress  the  heart  and  not  the  head. 

Say  candidly,  were  not  those  heavenly 
black  eyes  the  whole  basis  of  all  your 
early  reasoning:  on  the  subject?  After 
you  and  I  had  once  been  at  the  residence 
did  you.  not  go  and  tnke  me  all  the  way 
to  Lexington  and  back  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  get  to  see  her  again— on  our 
return  on  that  evening  to  take  a  trip 
for  tha*  express  object? 

What  earthly  consideration  would  you 
take  to  find  her  scouting  and  despising 
you  and  giving  herself  up  to  another? 
But  of  this  you  have  no  apprehension, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  bring  it  home 
to  your  feelings. 

I  shall  be  so  anxious  about  you  that  I 
shall  want  you  to  write  by  every  mall. 
Your  friend,  LINCOLN. 


Why.  Speed.  If  you  did  not  love  her, 
although  you  might  not  wish  her  death, 
you  would  most  certainly  be  resigned  to 
it.  Perhaps  this  point  Is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion with  you  and  my  pertinacious  dwell- 
ing upon  it  is  a  rude  Intrusion  upon  your 
feelings.  If  so,  you  must  pardon  me.  Tou 
know  the  hell  I  have  suffered  upon  that 
point  and  how  tender  I  am  upon  It.  Tou 
know  I  do  not  mean  wrong.  I  have  been 
quite  clear  of  hypo  since  you  left,  even 
better  than  I  was  along  in  the  fall.  I 
have  seen  — g  but  gnce._  ghe  seemefl  very 

cTTeerfuT.    and    so    r  said    ndthTng^  To    her 
about  what  we  spoke  of. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Herndon  is  dead,  and 
it  is  said  this  evening  that  Uncle  Ben 
Ferguson  will  not  live.  This,  I  believe,  is 
all  the  news  and  enough,  at  that,  unless 
it  wore  better. 

Write  me  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
this.    Tour  friend  as  ever, 

LINCOLN. 


Springfield.  111..  Feb.  3,  1842. 

Dear  Speed— Your  letter  of  the  25th  of 
January  came  to  hand  today.  You  well 
know  that  I  do  not  feel  my  own  sorrows 
much  more  keenly  than  I  do  yours,  when 
I  know  of  them,  and  yet  I  assure  you  I 
was  not  much  hurt  by  what  you  wrote 
me  of  your  excessively  bad  feeling  at  the 
time  you  wrote.  Not  that  I  am  less  capa- 
ble of  sympathizing  with  you  now  than 
ever,  not  that  I  am  less  your  friend 
than  ever,  but  because  I  hope  and  believe 
that  your  present  anxiety  and  distress 
about  her  health  and  her  life  must  and 
will  forever  banish  those  horrid  doubts 
which  I  know  you  sometimes  felt  as  to 
the  truth  of  your  affection  for  her.  If 
they  can  once  and  forever  be  removed 
(and  I  almost  feel  a  presentiment  that  the 
Almighty  has  sent  your  present  affliction 
expressly  for  that  object),  surely  nothing 
can  come  in  their  stead  to  fill  their  im- 
measurable measure  of  misery.  The! 
death  scenes  of  those  we  love  are  surely  j 
painful  enough,  but  these  we  are  pre-' 
pared  for  and  expect  to  see;  they  happen ■ 
to  all,  and  all  know  they  must  happen.' 
Painful  as  they  arc,  they  are  not  ah 
un'ooked  for  sorrow.  Should  she.  as  you 
fear,  be  destined  to  an  early  grave,  it  is' 
indeed  a  gr"at  consolation  to  know  that 
she  is  ro  well  prepared  to  meet  it.  Her 
relirJon.  which  you  once  disliked  so  much, 
I  will  venture  you  now  prize  most  highly. 

But  I  hope  your  melancholy  bodings  as 
to  her  parly  death  are  not  well  founded. 
I  even  hope  that  ere  this  reaches  you 
she  will  have  returned  with  improved  and 
still  improving  health  and  that  you  will 
have  met  her  and  forgotten  the  sorrows 
of  the  pa3t  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent. I  would  say  more  if  I  could,  but  it 
seems  that  I  have  said  enough.  It  really 
appears  to  me  .that  you  yourself  ought  to 
rejoice,  and  not  sorrow,  at  this  indubita- 
ble evidence  of  your  undying  affection  for 
her. 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  13, 1842. 

Dear  Speed— Yours  of  the  1st  Inst,  come 
to  hand  three  or  four  days  ago.  When 
this  shall  reach  you  you  will  have  been 
Fanny's  husband  several  days.  You 
know  my  desire  to  befriend  you  is  ever- 
lasting, that  I  will  never  cease  while  I 
know  how  to  do  anything. 

But    you    will    always    hereafter    be    on 
ground   that   I   have   never   occupied,   and 
consequently     if     advice     were     needed     I 
might    advise    wrong.      I   do    fondly   hope, 
however,    that  you  will  never  again  i 
any  comfort  from  abroad.     But,   should  1 
be     mistaken    in     this,     should    excessive 
pleasure  still  be  accompanied  with  a  pain- 
ful counterpart  at  times,  still  let  me  urge 
you,  as  I  have  ever  done,   to  remember  in 
the    depth    and    even    agony    of    despond- 
ency   that    very    shortly    you    are    to 
well    again.      i,  am    now    fully    convin 
that  you  love  her  as  ardently  as  you 
capable  of  loving.    Your  ever  being  happy 
in   her  presence  and   your  intense  anxiety 
about    her    health,    if    there   were   noth 
else,   would   place   this  beyond   all  dispute 
in  my  mind.    I  incline  to  think  it  probable 
that   your   nerves   will    fail    you   or- 
ally  for   awhile,    but    once    you    gel 
firmly    graded    now    that   trouble    is    over 
forever. 

I  think  if  I  were  you,  in  case  my  m 
were  not  evn^tly  right,  T  "--"-iV 
being  idle.  I  would  immediately  engage 
in  some  business  or  go  to  making  prep- 
arations for  it,  which  would  be  the  same 
thing.  If  you  went  through  the  ceremony 
calmly  or  even  with  sufficient  composure 
not  to  excite  alarm  in  any  present,  you 
are  safe  beyond  question  and  in  two  or 
Ihree  months,  to  say  the  most,  will  be 
the  happiest  of  men. 

I  would  desire  you  to  give  my  particular 
re?pects  to  Fanny,  but  perhaps  you  will 
not  wish  her  to  know  you  have  received 
this  lest  she  should  desire  to  see  it.  Make 
her  write  me  an  answer  to  my  last  letter 
to  her;  at  any  rate,  I  would  set  great 
value  upon  a  note  or  letter  from  her. 

Write  me  whenever  you  have  leisure. 
Tours   forever.  A.  LINCOLN. 

P.  S.— I  have  been  quite  a  man  since 
you  left. 


t 
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r  Springfield,  Feb.  25,  1842, 

Dear  Speed— Tours  of  the  16th  Inst.,  an* 
nouncing  that  Miss  Fanny  and  you  are 
"no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh,"  reached 
me  this  morning1.  I  have  no  way  of  tell- 
ing how  much  happiness  I  wish  you  both, 
though  I  believe  you  both  can  conceive  it. 
I  feel  somewhat  jealous  of  both  of  you 
now— you  will  be  so  exclusively  concerned 
for  one  another  that  I  shall  be  forgotten 
entirely.  .  My  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Fanny  (I  call  her  this  lest  you  should 
think  I  am  speaking-  of  your  mother)  was 
too  short  for  me  to  reasonably  hope  to 
long  be  remembered  by  her,  and  still  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  forget  her  soon.  Try 
if  you  cannct  remind  her  of  that  debt 
she  owes  me,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  her  paying  it. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  you  have  resolved 
to  not  return  to  Illinois.  I  shall  be  very 
lonesome  without  you.  How  miserable 
things  seism  to  be  arranged  in  this  world! 
If  we  hav6j  no  friends,  we  have  no  pleas- 
ure, and,  if  we  have  them,  we  are  sure 
to  lose  them  and  be  doubly  pained  by  the 
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loss.  I  did  hope  she  and  you  would  make 
your'  home  here,  but  I  own  I  have  no 
right  to  insist.  You  owe  obligations  to 
her  ten  thousand  times  more  sacred  than 
XSU_iaxL  ewe  to.  othars^  and  in  Ua-.t  llr\t 
Tet  tliem  olTrespecTecf  and  observer^"  TTTs' 
natural  that  she  should  desire  to  remain 
with  her  relatives  and  friends.  As  to 
friends,  however,  she  could  not  need  them 
anywhere;  she  would  have  them  in  abun- 
dance here. 

Give  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson and  his  family,  particularly  Miss 
Elizabeth;  also  to  your  mother,  brother 
and  sisters.  Ask  little  Eliza  Davis  if  she 
will  ride  to  town  with  me  if  I  come  there 
again. 

And  finally  give  Fanny  a  double  recip- 
rocation of  all  the  love  she  sent  me. 
"Write  me  often  and  believe  me  yours 
forever,  LINCOLN. 

P.  S.— Poor  Easthouse  is  gone  at  last. 
He  died  awhile  before  day  this  morning. 
They  say  he  was  very  loath  to  die.    *    *    * 
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Springfield,  Feb.  ,25,  1942.  , 
Dear  Speed—I  received  yours  of  the  12th, ' 
Written  the  day  you  went  down  to  Wil- 
liam's plaoe  some  days  since,  but  delayed 
i  answering  it  till  I  should  receive  the 
! promised  one  of  the  16th,  which  came  last 
1  night.  I  opened  the  letter  with  intense 
anxiety  and  trepidation — so  much  that,  | 
although  it  turned  out  better  than  I  ex- 
pected, I  have  hardly  yet,  at  the  distance 
l«f  ten  hours,  become  calm. 
I  I  tell  youj^Speed,  our  forebodings  (for 
'Which  you  aflB  I  are  peculiar)  are  all  the 
!  worst  sort  of  nonsense.  I  fancied  from ; 
jthe  ttme  I  received  your  letter  of  Satur-  j 
"day  that  the  one  of  Wednesday  was  never 
to  come,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and.  what 
4s  more,  it  is  perfectly  dear  both  from  its  j 
tone  and  handwriting  that  you  were  much  i 
'feappier,  or,  if  you  think  the  term  prefer- 
able, less  miserable,  when  you  wrote  it 
than  when  you  wrote  the  last  one  before. 
You  had  so  obviously  improved  at  the 
very  time  I  so  much  fancied  you  would 
have  grown  worse.  You  say  that  some- 
thing indescribably  horrible  and  alarm- 
ing still  haunts  you.  You  will  not  say 
that  three  months  from  now,  I  will  ven- 
ture. When  your  nerves  once  get  steady 
now  the  whole  trouble  will  be  over  for- 
ever. Nor  should  you  become  impatient 
!at  their  being  even  very  slow  in  becoming 
j«teady.  Again,  you  say  you  much  fear 
[that  that  Elysium  of  which  you  have 
j  dreamed  so  much  is  never  to  be  realized. 
j  Well,  if  it  shall  not,  I  dare  swear  it  will 
imot  be  the  fault  of  her  who  is  now  your 
'wife.  I  now  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and  me 
!to  dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceed- 
ing all  that  anything  earthly  can  realize. 
IFar  short  of  your  dreams  as  you  may  be, 
no  woman  could  do  more  to  realize  them 
than  that  same  black  eyed  Fanny.  If  you 
could  but  contemplate  her  through  my 
■Imagination  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to 
3*eu  that  any  ene  should  for  a  moment 
think  of  being  unhappy  with  her.  My  old 
!  father  used  to  have  a  saying  that  "If  you 
jmake  a  bad  bargain  hug  it  all  the  tight- 
er," and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  the  bar- 
gain you  have  Just  closed  can  possibly 
pbe  called  a  bad  one,  it  is  certainly  the 
imost  pleasant  one  for  applying  that 
•maxim  to  which  my  fancy  can  by  any 
effort  picture. 

I  write  another  letter,  inclosing  this, 
Which  jjaou  nrm  show  her  if  she  desires  it. 
fl  do  fh!  because  she  would  think 
!«tran#ely  perhaps  should  you  tell  her 
*that  yosa  received  no  letters  from  me  or, 
teXBnff  her  you  do,  refuse  to  let  her  see 
them.  I  dosfe  this,  entertaining  the  con- 
fident hope  that  every  successive  letter  I 
shall  have  from  you  (which  I  here  pray 
may  not  be  tew  nor  far  between)  may 
fftiow  you  possessing  a  more  steady  hand 
and  cheerful  heart  than  the  last  preced- 
ing it    As  ever,  your  friend, 

LINCOLN. 

Springfield,  March  27, 1842. 
Dear  Speed— Tours  of  the  10th  mst,  was 
received  three  of  four  days  since.  You 
Know  1  am  sincere  when  I  tell  you  the 
pleasure  its  contents  gave  me  was  and  is 
Inexpressible.    As  to  your  farm  matter,  I 


a   no   sympathy  with  you.     I  have   no 

I  farm,    nor  ivtr  expert  to  have;   and   oon- 

spquently    have    not    studied    the    subject 

,  enough   to  be  much  Interested  with  It.     I 


can    only    say    that    I    am    glad    you    are 


1  satisfied  and  pleased  with  tt. 

But  on  that  other  subject,  to  me  of  the 
most  Interne  interest  whether  In  Joy  or 
•orrow,  I  never  had  the  power  to  with- 
hold my  sfrmpathy  from  you.  It  cannot 
to**  told  how  It  now  thrills  me  with  Joy 
to  hear  you  say  you  are  "far  happier 
than  you  ever  expected  to  be."  That 
much  I  know  Is  enough.  I  know  you  too 
,well  to  suppose  your  expectations  were 
not  at  least  sometimes  extravagant,  and, 
ff  the  reality  exceeds  them  all,  I  say, 
/'Enough,  dear  Lord."  I  am  not  going 
Ifbeyoad  the  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
short  space  It  took  me  to  read  your  last 
[letter  gave  me  mora  pleasure  than  the 
total  susa  af  all  I  have  enjoyed  since  that 
Ifatal  1st  of  January,  1841.  Since  then  it 
epems  to  me  I  Should  have  been  entirely 
happy  hot  for  the  never  absent  idea  that 
these  Is  one  still  unhappy  whom  I  have 
,cantrtb«rted  to  make  so.  That  Still  kills 
*ny  sooL  I  cannot  but  reproach  myself 
for  even  wishing  to  be  happy  while  she 
its  otherwise.  She  accompanied  a  large 
jjjarty  on  the  railroad  cars  to  Jackson- 
[ville  last  Monday  and  on  her  return 
apoke.  so  that  I  heard  of  tt,  of  having 
enjoyed  the  trip  exceedlngry.  God  be 
ipraised  for  that* 

Ton  know  with  what  sleepless  vigilance 
>I  have  watched  yon  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  your  affair,  and,  although 
I  am  almost  confident  it  Is  useless,  T  can- 
not forbear  once  more  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  even  yet  possible  for  your  spirits  to 
flag  down  and  leave  you  miserable.  If 
they  should,  don't  fall  to  remember  that 
they  cannot  long  remain  so.  One  thing  I 
can  tell  yon  which  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  and  that  is  that  I  have  seen 

and  scrutinised  her  feelings   as   well 

as  I  could  and  am  fully  convinced  she  is 
far  happier  now  than  she  has  been  for 
the  last  fifteen  months  past. 

You  will  see  by  the  last  Sangamon 
Journal  that  I  have  made  a  temperance 
speech  on  the  22d  of  February,  which  I 
claim  that  Fanny  and  you  shall  read  as 
an  act  of  charity  to  me,  for  I  cannot 
team  that  anybody  eSse  has  read  it  or  is 
likely  to-  Fortunately  it  is  not  very  long, 
and  I  shall  deem  it  a  sufficient  compliance 
With  my  request  if  one  of  you  listens 
wide  the  other  reads  it. 

As  to  your  Lockridge  matter,  it  is  only 
neco^Tary  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
court  since  you  left  and  that  the  next 
imencee  tomorrow  morning,  during 
which  I  suppose  we  cannot  fall  to  get  a 
J      -jrvx'nt. 

I  wish  you  would  learn  of  Everett  what 

he  would  tnk-j  over  and  above  a  discharge 

the    trouble    we    have    been    at    to 

3    business    out    of    our    hands    and 

it  to  somebody  else.     It  is  impossible 

to    collect    money    on    that    or    any    other 

claim  hero  bow.   and,   although  you  know 

■n   not  a  v*ry  petulant  man,  I  declare 

I    nm    almost    oat    of    patience    with    Mr. 

t's    endless    Importunity.      It    seems 

h^  not  oniy   writes  all   the  letters  he 


<  himself,    but    gets    everybody    else    In 

Louisville  and  vicinity  to  be  constantly 
writing  to  us  about  his  claim.  I  have 
always  said  that  Mr.  Everett  Is  a  very 
clover  fellow,  and  I  am  very  sorry  he 
not  be  obliged,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
ha  ought  to  know  we  are  interested  to 
collect  bis  claim  and  therefore  would  do 
it  if  to  could. 

I  am  neither  joking  nor  in  a  pet  when 
I  say  we  would  thank  him  to  transfer  his 
business  to  some  other,  without  any  com- 
pensation for  wha4.  we  have  done,  pro- 
vided he  will  see  the  court  cost  paid,  for 
which  we  are  security. 

The    sweet    violet    you    Inclosed    came 
safely   to   hand,    but   it    was    so   dry    and 
mashed  so  flat   that  it  crumbled   to  dust 
at   the    first    attempt   to    handle    it.     The 
Juice    that   mashed   out   of   It   stained    a 
place  In  the  letter,  which  1  mean 'to  pre-} 
serve    and    cherish    for    the    sake    of    her 
who  procured  it  to  be'sev*.     My  renewed 
good  wishes  to  her  In  particular  and  gen- 
erally  to   all   such  of  your   relations   who 
know  me.    As  ever,  LINCOLN. 


Springfield,  111.,  July  4,  1842. 
Dear  Speed— Yours  of  the  16th  June  was 
received  only  a  day  or  two  since.    It  was 
not  mailed  at  Louisville  till  the  25th.    You 
speak  of  the  great  time  that  has  elapsed 
since   I  wrote  you.    Let  me  explain   that. 
Your    letter   reached    here    a   day    or   two 
after  I  had  started  on  the  circuit.     I  was 
gone  five  or  six  weeks,  so  that  I  got  the 
letters    only    a   few    weeks    before    Butler 
started    to    your    country.      I    thought    it 
scarcely    worth    while    to    write    you    the 
news  which  he  could  and  would  tell  you 
more  in  detail.    On  his  return  he  told  me 
you  would  write  me  soon,  so  I  waited  for 
your   lc*Uer.     As   to  my    having  been   dis- 
pleased   with     your    advice,     surely    you 
know   better   than  that,     I   know   you   do 
and  therefore  will   not   labor   to   convince 
you.     True,  that  subject  is  painful  to  me, 
but   it  is   not  your   silence   or   the   silence 
of  all  the  world  that  can  make  me  forget 
it.    I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  your 
advice,    too,    but    before    I    resolve    to    do 
the   one   thing   or  the    other   I   must   gain 
my  confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  keep 
my  resolves  when  they  are  made.    In  that 
ability    you    know    I    once    prided    myself 
as  the  only  or  chief  gem  of  my  character. 
That    gem    I    lost;    how    and    where    you 
know   too  well.     I  have  not  yet  regained 
it,  and  until  I  do  I  cannot  trust  myself  in 
any   matter    of   much    importance;     I   be- 
lieve   now    that    had    you    understood    my 
case  \t  the  time  as  well  as  I  understood 
yours    afterward    by    the    aid    you    would 
have     given     me     I     should     have     sailed 
through  clear,  but  that  does  not  now  af- 
ford me  sufficient  confidence  to  begin  that 
or  the  like  of  that  again. 

You  make  a  kind  acknowledgment  of 
your  obligations  to  me  for  your  present 
happiness.  I  am  much  pleased  with  that 
a«knowledgment,  but  a  thousand  times 
more  am  I  pleased  to  know  that  you  en- 
Joy  a  degree  of  happiness  worthy  of  an 
acknowledgment.  The  truth  is  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  was  any  went  with  me 
in  the  part  I  tqqk  in  your  difficulty;  I 
was  drawn  to  it  as  by  fate.     If  I   would, 
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?*r    mm-.' 


I  could  not  have  done  less  than  l  aia.  1 
always  was  superstitious;  I  believe  God 
made  me  one  of  the  instruments  of  bring- 
ing your  Fanny  and  you  together,  which 
union  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  foreordain- 
ed. Whatever  he  designs  he  will  do  for 
me  yet.  "Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord"  is  my  text  just  now.  If,  as 
you  say,  you  have  told  Fanny  all,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  her  seeing 
this  letter  but  for  its  reference  to  our 
friend  here.  Let  her  seeing  it  depend 
upon  whether  she  has  ever  known  any- 
thing of  my  affairs,  and  If  she  has  not 
do  not  let  her. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  come  to  Kentucky 
this  season.  I  am  so  poor  and  make  so 
little  headway  in   the  world   that  I   drop 


REV.    CHARLES    DRESSER,    WHO    MARRIED 
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back  in  a  month  of  idleness  as  much  as 
I  gain  in, a  year's  sowing.  I  should  like 
to  visit  you  again.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  "sis"  of  yours  that  was  absent  when 
I  was  there,  though  I  suppose  she  would 
run  away  again  if  she  were  to  hear  I 
was   eoming.  *  *  * 

My  respects  and  esteem  to  all  your 
friends  there  and,  by  your  permission, 
my  love  to  your  Fanny.    Ever  yours, 

LINCOLN. 


Springfield,  Oct.  5, 1842. 
Dear  Speed— You  have  heard  of  my  duel 
with  Shields,  and  I  have  now  to  inform 
you  that  the  dueling  business  still .  rages 
in  this  city.  Day  before  yesterday  Shields 
challenged  Butler,  who  accepted  and  pro- 
posed fighting  next  morning  at  sunrisihg 
in  Bob  Allen's  meadow,  100  yards'  dis- 
tance, with  rifles.  To  thls;  Whitesides, 
Shields'  second,  said  no  because  of  the 
law.  Thus  ended  duel  No.  2.  Yesterday 
Whiteside  chose  to  consider  himself  in- 
sulted by  Dr.   Merryma.i,   so  sent  him  a 


kind  of  quasi  challenge,  inviting  mm  xo 
meet  him  at  the  Planter's  House  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  next  Friday  to  "settle  their 
difficulty.  Merry  man  made  me  his  friend 
and  sent  W.  a  note,  inquiring  to  know  if 
he  meant  his  note  as  a  challenge  and,  if 
so,  that  he  would,  arr?ording  to  the  law 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  prescribe 
the  terms  of  the  meeting.  W.  returned 
for  answer  that  if  M-  would  meet  him  at 
the  Planter's  House  as  desired  he  would 
challenge  him.  M.  replied  in  a  note  that 
he  denied  W.'s  right  to  dictate  time  and 
place,  but  that  he  (M.)  would  waive  the 
question  of  time  and  meet  him  at  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.  Upon  my  presenting  this  note 
to  W.  and  stating  verbally  its  contents 
he  declined  receiving  it,  saying  he  had 
business  in  St.  Louis  and  it  was  as  near 
as  Louisiana.  Merrynaan*  then  directed 
me  to  notify  Whiteside  that  he  should 
publish  the  correspondence  between  them, 
with  such  comments  as  he  thought  fit. 
This  I  did.  Thus  it  stood  at  bedtime  last 
night.  This  morning  Whiteside,  by  his 
friend  Shields,  is  praying  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  he*  was  mistaken  in 
Merryman's  proposition  to  meet  him  at 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  thinking  it  was  the  state 
of  Louisiana.  This  Merryman  hoots  at 
and  is  preparing  his  publication,  while  the 
town  is  in  a  ferment  and  a  street  fight 
somewhat  anticipated. 

But  I  began  this  letter  hot  for  what  I 
have  been  writing,  but  to  say  something 
on  that  subject  which  you  know  to  be  of 
such  infinite  solicitude  to  me.  The  im- 
mense sufferings  you  endured  from  the 
first  days  of  September  till  the  middle  of 
Februarar  yau  nev&r  tried  to_eonceal  from 

me,  and  X  well  undirstcroTI.  Y6u  TISve  "now 
been  the  husband  of  a  lovely  woman 
nearly  eight  months.  That  you  are  hap- 
pier now  than  the  day  you  married  her 
1  well  know,  for  without  you  could  not 
be  living.  But  I  have  your  word  for  .it, 
too,  and  the  returning  elasticity,  of  spirits 
which  Is  manifested  in  your  letters.  But 
I  want  to  ask  a  close  question,  "Are  you 
now  in  feeling,  as  well  as  ^adgment,  glad 
you  are  married  as  you  are?"  From  any- 
body but  me  this  woulf* -'be  an  impudent 
question  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  I  know 
you  will  pardon  .it  in  me.  Please  answer 
it  quickly,   as  I  ar.i  impatient   to  know. 

I  have  sent  r^iy  love  to  your  Fanny'  so 
often  I  fear,  she  is  getting  tired  of  it. 
However,  will,   venture     to     tender    it 

again.     Tpurs  forever,  LINCOLN. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lincoln   Willing  to  Fight  a  Duel  For 

*  Gallantry. 

N  the  last  of  these  letters  Mj.  Lin-  j 
coin  refers  to  his  "duel  with  j 
Shields."  That  was  another  of  the  ! 
disagreeable  consequences  which  ( 
flowed  from  his  fatal  entanglement  j 
with  Mary.  Not  content  with  manag-  j 
lng  a  timid,  although  half  frantic  and 
refractory  lover,  her  restless  spirit  led  | 
her  into  new  fields  of  adventure.     Her 
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q  was  too  keen  to  be  Idle  In  thp 

of  the  time.  As  a 
satirical  writer  she  had  no  rival  of 
either  sex  at  Springfield  and  few,  we 
venture  to  saj%  anywhere  else.  But 
that  is  a  dangerous  talent.  The  temp- 
tations to  use  it  unfairly  are  numerous 
and  strong.  It  Inflicts  so  much  pain 
and  almost  necessarily  so  much  Injus- 
tice upon  those  against  whom  It  is  di- 
rected thai:  its  possessor  rarely,  if  ever, 
escapes  from  a  controversy  without 
suffering  from  the  desperation  It  pro- 
vokes. Mary  Todd  was  not  disposed 
to  let  her  genius  rust  for  want  of  use, 
and,  finding  no  other  victim  handy,  she 
turaed  her  attention  to  James  Shields, 
auditor.  [James  Shields  later  had  a 
distinguished  and  remarkable  career. 
He  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war, 
became  a  brigadier  general  and  for  gal- 
lantry at  Cerro  Gordo  was  brevetted 
major  general.  At  both  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Chapultepec  he  was  severely 
wounded.  President  Polk  appointed 
him  the  first  territorial  governor  of 
Oregon,  but  before  he  started  for  that 
territory  he  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Illinois.  Later  he  served 
In  the  senate  from  Minnesota  by  elec- 
tion and  from  Missouri  by  appoint- 
ment, thus  representing  three  states  In 
that  body.  Shields  was  operating  a 
mine  In  Mexico  when  the  civil  war  be- 
gan.    He  went  to  Washington  In  Au- 

-t,  1861,  and  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier general  by  President  Lincoln,  his 
old  opponent  General  Shields  defeat- 
ed Stonewall  Jackson  at  Winchester, 
Va..  but  was  defeated  by  the  Confed- 
erate leader  a  few  months  later  at  Port 
Republic.  He  died  June  1,  1879.  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  la.— Editor.]  She  had  a  friend, 
one  Miss  Jayne,  afterward  Mrs.  Trum- 
bull,  who  helped  to  keep  her  literary 

rets  and  assisted  as  hjucb  as  she 
could  in  worrying  the  choleric  Irish- 
man. Mr.  Francis,  the  editor,  knew 
very  well  that  Shields  was  '^a  fighting 
man,"  but  the  "pieces"  sent  him  by 
the  wicked  ladies  were  so  uncommonly 
rich  In  point  -and  humor  that  he  yield- 
ed to  a  natural  inch  nation  and  printed 
them  one  and  all,  the  articles  purport- 
ing to  be  letters  from  "Aunt  'Becca." 

It  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  won- 
der that  these  publications  threw  Mr. 
James  Shields  Into  a  state  of  wrath.  A 
thin  skinned,  sensitive,  high  minded 
and  high  tempered  man,  tender  of  his 
honor,  and  an  Irishman  besides,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he 
had  not  felt  like  snuffing  blood.     But 


i  his  rn-ze  only  afforded  new  delights  to 
his  tormentors,  and  when  It  reached  Its 

I  height  Aunt  'Becca   transformed  her- 
self   to    Cathleen    and    broke    out    In 

;  rhymes,    which    Miss   Jayne's   brother 
Bill  kindly  consented  to  "drop"  for  the 
amiable  ladles. 
It  was  too  bad.     Mr.  Shields  coultf 

stand  It  no  longer.     He  sent  General 
I  Whiteside  to  Mr.   Francis  to  demand 
the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  the 
fetters    from    the    "Lost    Townships," 
aud   Mr.   Francis  told  him  it  was  A. 
Lincoln.      This    Information    led    to   a 
challenge,  a  sudden  scampering  off  of 
I parties  and  friends  to  Missouri,  a  meet- 
ling,  an  explanation  and  a  peaceful  re- 
j  turn. 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  field  of  hon- 
or, sword  in  hand,  maneuvered  by  a 
second  learned  in  the  duello,  would  be 
an  attractive  spectacle  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  with  a  celebrated  man 
for  an  antagonist  and  a  lady's  humor 
the  occasion  the  scene  is  one  of  tran- 
scendent Interest,  and  the  documents 
which  describe  it  are  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  his  history.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Shields'  second,  being  first  in  date,  is 
first  in  order: 

Springfield,  Oct.  3, 1842. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sangamon  Journal: 

Sir— To  prevent  misrepresentation  of  the 
t££3»t  aSwUI  J?a£wflan  Messrs.  Shields  and 
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Lincoln,  i  tmnK  it  proper  to  give  a  "brie? 
narrative  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they 
came  within  my  knowledge,  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  hold  myself  responsible,  and 
request  you  to  give  the  same  publication. 
An  offensive  article  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Shields  appeared  in  the  Sangamon  Jour- 
nal of  the  2d  September  last,  and  on  de- 
manding the  author  Mr.  Lincoln  was  giv- 
en up  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Shields  previous 
to  this  demand  made  arrangements  to  go 
to  Quincy  on  public  business,  and  before 
his  return  Mr.  Lincoln  had  left  for  Tre- 
mont  to  attend  court,  with  the  intention, 
as  we  learned,  of  remaining  on  circuit 
several  weeks.  Mr.  Shields  on  his  return 
requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  Tre- 
mont,  and  on  arriving  there  we  found 
that  Dr.  Merry  man  and  Mr.  Butler  had 
passed  us  in  the  night  and  got  there 
before  us.  We  arrived  in  Tremont  on  the 
17th  ult.,  and  Mr.  Shields  addressed  a  note 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately,  informing 
him  that  he  was  given  up  as  the  author 
of  some  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Sangamon  Journal  (one  more  over  the 
signature  having  made  its  appearance  at 
this  time)  and  requesting  him  to  retract 
the  offensive  allusions  contained  in  said 
articles  in  relation  to  his  private  char- 
acter. Mr.  Shields  handed  this  note  to 
me  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  directed 
me  at  the  same  time  not  to  enter  into 
any  verbal  communication  or  be  the 
bearer  of  any  verbal  explanation,  as  such 
were  always  liable  to  misapprehension. 
This  note  was  delivered  by  me  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  stating  at  the  same  time  thai;  I 
would  call  at  his  convenience  for  an 
answer.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  eyenirig  of 
the  same  day  handed  me  a  letter  address- 
ed to  Mr.  Shields.  In  this  he  gave  or 
offered  no  explanation,  but  stated  therein 
that  he  could  hot  submit  to  answer  fur- 
ther, on  the  ground  that  Shields'  note 
contained  an  assumption  of  facts  and 
also  a  menace.  Mr.  Shields  then  address- 
ed him  another  note,  in  which  he  dis- 
avowed all  intention  to  menace  and  re- 
I  quested  to  know  whether  he  (Mr.  Lincoln) 
was  the  author  of  either  of  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  headed 
"Lost  Townships"  and  signed  "Rebecoa;" 
and,  If  so,  he  repeated  his  request  of  a  re- 
traction of  the  offensive  matter  in  relation 
to  his  private  character;  if  not,  his  denial 
would  be  held  sufficient.  This  letter  was  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Shields  unanswered,  with  a 
verbal  statement  "that  there  could  be  na 
further  negotiation  between  them  until 
the  first  note  was  withdrawn."  Mr. 
Shields  thereupon  sent  a  note  designating 
me  as  his  friend,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  by  designating  Dr.  Merryman, 
These  three  last  notes  passed  on  Monday 
morning,  the  19th.  Dr.  Merryman  handed 
me  Mr.  Lincoln's  last  note  when  by  our- 
selves. I  remarked  to  Dr.  Merryman  that 
the  matter  was  now  submitted  to  us  and 
that  I  would  propose  that  he  and  myself 
should  pledge  our  words  of  honor  to  each 
other  to  try  to  agree  upon  terms  of 
amicable  arrangement  and  compel  our 
principals  to  accept  of  them.  To  this  he 
readily  assented,  and  we  shook  hands 
upon  the  pledge.  It  was  then  mutually 
agreed  that  wo  should  adjourn  to  Spring- 
field and   there  procrastinate   the   matter 


for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  secret 
arrangement  between  him  and  myself. 
All  this  I  kept  concealed  from  Mr.  Shields. 
Our  horse  had  got  a  little  lame  in  going 
to  Tremont,  and  Dr.  Merryman  invited 
me  to  take  a  seat  in  his  buggy.  I  accept- 
ed the  invitation  the  more  readily  as  I 
thought  that  leaving  Mr.  Shields  In  Tre- 
mont until  his  horse  would  be  In  better 
condition  to  travel  would  facilitate  the 
private  agreement  between  Dr.  Merry- 
man and  myself.  I  traveled  to  Springfield 
part  of  the  way  with  him  and  part  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  nothing  passed-  between 
us  on  the  journey  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  We  arrived  in  Springfield  on 
Monday  night.  About  noon  on  Tuesday,  to 
my  astonishment,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  meet  in  Missouri,  within  three  miles  of 
Alton,  on  the  next  Thursday ;  the  weapons, 
cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest  size; 
the  parties  to  stand  on  each  side  of  a  bar- 
rier and  to  b©  oonflned  to  a  limited  space! 
As  I  had  not  been  consulted  at  all  on  tho 
subject  and  considering  the  private  un- 
derstanding between  Dr.  Merryman  and 
myself  and  It  being  known  that  Mr. 
Shields  was  left  at  Tremont,  such  a  prop- 
osition took  me  by  surprise.  However, 
being  determined- wot'  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  state,  I  declined  agreeing  upon  the 
terms  until  we  should  meet  in"  Missouri. 
Immediately  after  I  called  upon  Dr.  Mer- 
ryman and  withdrew  the  pledge  of  honor 
between  him  and  myself  in  relation  to  a 
secret  agreement.  I  started  after  this  to 
meet  Mr.  Shields  and  met  him  about 
twenty  miles  from  Springfield.  It  was 
late  on  Tuesday  night  when  we  both 
reached  the  city  and  learned  that  Dr. 
Merryman  had  left  for  Missouri,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln having  left  before  the  proposition 
was  ind&e,  as  Dr.  Merryman  had  himself 
informed  me.  The  time  and  place  made 
it  necessary  to  start  at  once.  We  left 
Springfield  at  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night, 
traveled  all  night  and  arrived  in  Hillsbor- 
ough on  Wednesday  morning,  where  we 
took  in  General  Ewing.  From  there  we 
went  to  Alton,  where  we  arrived  on 
Thursday,  and,  as  the  proposition  .  re- 
quired three  friends  on  each  side,  I  was 
joined  by  General  Ewing  and  Dr.  Hope 
as  the  friends  of  Mr.  Shields.  We  then 
crossed  to  Missouri,  where  a  proposition 
was  made  by  General  Hardin  and  Dr. 
English  (who  "had  arrived  there  in  the 
meantime  as  mutual  friends)  to  refer  the 
matter  to,  I  think^Jfour  friends,  for  a  set- 
tlement. Thi3  I  believed  Mr.  Shields 
would  refuse  and  declined  seeing  him,  but 
Dr.  Hope,  who  conferred  with  him  on  the 
subject,  returned  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Shields  declined  settling  the  matter 
through  any  other  than  the  friends  he 
had,  selected  to  stand  by  him  on  that 
occasion.  The  friends  of  both  the  parties 
finally  agreed  to  withdraw  the  papers 
(temporarily)  to  give  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  an  opportunity  to  explain.  Where- 
upon the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln— to  wit, 
Messrs.  Merryman;  Bledsoe  and  Butler- 
made  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation 
in  relation  to  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sangamon  Journal  of  the  2d,  the 
only  one  written  by  him.  This  was  all 
done  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  Mr.   Shields,   and  he  refused  to  accede 


i    mini    im  vn'iitTMi    nwing   ana 

myself  declared  the  apology  5#ifftcient  and 
that  we  could  not  sustain  him  in  Arcing 
further.  I  thl*.k  it  necessary  to  state  fur- 
ther that  no  explanation  or  apology  had 
been  previously  offered  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Mr.  Shields  and  that  none  was 
•ver  communicated  by  me  to  him  nor 
•was  any  ever  offered  to  me,  unless  a 
paper  read  to  me  by  Dr.  Merryman  after 

he  had  handed  me  the  broadsword  propo- 
sition on  Tuesday.    I  heard  so  little  of  the 
reading  of  the  paper  that  I  do  not  know 
fully  what  It  purported  to  be,  and  I  was 
the   loss    inclined    to   Inquire   as   Mr.    Lin- 
coln was  then   gone   to  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Shields  not  yet  arrived  from  Tremont.    In 
faaL  I  oould   not  entertain   any   offer.  sJ. 
the  kind   unless  upon   my  own"  responsi- 
bility, and  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  do 
after  what  had  already  transpired. 

I  make  this  statement  as  I  am  about  toi 
be  absent   for  some   time,   and   I  think   it, 
due   to  all  concerned  to  give  a  true   ver-, 
sion  of  the  matter  before  I  leave.     Tour 
obedient  servant, 

JOHN  D.   WHITESIDE. 

To  which  Mr.  Merryman  replied: 

Springfield,  Oct.  8,  1342. 
Editors  of  the  Journal: 

Gents— By  your  paper  of  Friday  I  dis- 
cover that  General  Whiteside  has  pub- 
lished his  vereiou  of  the  late  affair  be- 
tween Messrs.  Shields  and  Lincoln.  I  now 
peak  a  hearing  of  my  version  of  the 
same  affair,  which  shall  be  true  and  full 
as   to   all   material   facts. 

On  Friday  evening,    the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber  I   learned   that   Mr.    Shields  and  Gen- 
eral   Whiteside   had   started  in   pursuit   of 
Mr.     Lincoln,     who    was    at    Tremont    at- 
tending  court.     I   knew    that   Mr.    Lincoln  j 
was    wholly    unpracticed    both    as    to    the  I' 
diplomacy    and    weapons    commonly    em-'l 
ployed  in  similar  affairs,  and  I  felt*  It  myi'i 


I       duty    as  a   friend   to   be  with   him   and  so 


fai    as   in   my   power,    to  prevent  any   ad- 
itage  being  taken   of  him   as  to   either 
his    honor    or    his    lifo.      Accordingly,    Mr. 
Butler  and  myself  started,  passed  Sh/elds 
and  Whiteside  in  the  night  and  arrived  at 
Tremont     ahead     of     them     on     Saturday' i 
morning.      I    told    Mr.    Lincoln    what    was 
brewing   and    asked    him    what   course    he** 
proposed    to   himself.     He   stated   trat    he 
was  whol'y  opposr-d   to  dueling  and  would 
do    anything    to    avoid    it    that    might    not 
degrade  him   in  the  estimation  of  himself 
and   friends;    but.    if   such   degradation   or 
a    fight    were     the     only    alternative,     he 
would  fight. 

In  the  afternoon  Shields  and  Whiteside 
arrived,  and  very  soon  the  former  sent 
to  Mis  Lincoln  by  the  latter  the  follow- 
ign  note  or  letter: 

...     T  ,  "Tremont,  Sept.  17,  1842. 

A.   Lincoln.   Esq.— 1  regret  that  my  ab- 
sence on  public  business  compelled  me  to 
postpone    a    matter    of    private    considpra- 
tion  a  ljttle  longer  than  I  could  have  d~ 
sired.     It  will  only  be  necessary,  howevt- 
to  account  for  It  by  iniorming  you  that 
have    been    to    Qulncy    on    business    tha 
would    not    admit    of    delay.      I    will    now 
atate   briefly   the  reasons  of  my   troubling 
you    with    thla    communication,     the    dis- 
agreeable nature  of  which   I  regret,    as  I 


had  hoped  to  avoid  any  difficulty  with 
any  one  in  Sprlnsfleld  while  residing 
there,  by  endeavoring  to  conduct  myself 
in  such  a  way  amongst  both  my  political 
friends  and  opponents  as  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  any.  Whilst  thus  abstaining 
from  giving  provocation,  I  have  become 
the  object  of  alander,  vituperation  and 
personal  abuse  which,  were  I  capable  of 
submitting  to,  I  would  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  whole  of  it. 

"In  two  or  three  of  the  last  numbers  of 
the  Sangamon  Journal  articles  of  the 
most  personal  nature  and  calculated  to 
degrade  me  have  made  their  appearance. 
On  inquiring,  I  was  informed  by  the  .ed- 
itor of  that  paper,  through  the  medium 
of  my  friend,  General  Whiteside,  that  you 
are  the  author  of  those  articles.  This  in- 
formation satisfies  me  that  I  have  be- 
come by  some  means  or  other  the  object 
of  your  secret  hostility.  I  will  not  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  all  this,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
requiring  a  full,  positive  and  absolute  re- 
traotion  of  all  offensive  allusions  used  by 
-you  in  these  communications  in  relation 
to  my  private  character  and  standing  as 
a  man,  as  an  apology  for  the  Insults  con- 
veyed in  them. 

"This  may  prevent  consequences  which 
no  one  will  regret  more  than  myself. 
Tour'ob't  serv't,  JAS.  SHIELDS." 

About   sunset   General   Whiteside   called 
again  and  received  from  Mr.   Lincoln  the 
following  answer  to  Mr.   Shields'  note: 
"Tremont,  Sept.  17,  1842. 
"Jas.  Shields.  Esq.— Tour  note  of  today 
rras  handed  me  oy  Cr«n«*rA*  *Vuiilw'.'!td     xu  I 
that  note  you  say  you  have  been  inform- 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  the  edito*  of 
the  Journal,  that  I  am  the  author  of  cer- 
tain   articles    in    that    paper    which    yow 
deem    personally    abusive    of    you,     and, 
without    stopping    to    Inquire    whether    I 
really  am  the  author  or  to  point  out  what 
Is  offensive  in  them,  you  demand  an  un- 
qualified retraotion  of  all  that  Is  offensive 
and  then  proceed  to  hint  at  consequences, 
"Now,   sir,  there  is  in  this  so  much  as- 
sumption of  facts  and  so  much  of  menace 
as  to  consequences  that  I  cannot  submit 
to  answer  that   note   any   further   than  I 
have  and  to  add  that  the  consequence  to 
which   I    suppose   you   allude   would   be   a 
matter    of   as    great    regret    to    me    as    It 
possibly  could  to  you.    Respeotfully, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
In    about    an    hour    Generai    Whiteside 
called  again  with  another  note  from  Mr. 
Shields,     but    after    conferring    with    Mr. 
Butler  for  a  long  time— say,  twp  or  three 
hours— returned     Without    presenting    the 
note  to  Mr.   Lincoln.     This  was  la  conse- 
quence of  an  assurance  from   Mr.    Butler 
that    Mr,    jyncoln    oould   not    receive    any 
communication  from  Tvlr.  Shields  unless  Tt 
were  a  withdrawal  of  his,  first  note  or  a 
challenge.     M  <r    further    stated    to 

General  Whitesir'e  that  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  first  note  and  a  proper  and  gentle- 
manly request  forjan  explanation  he  had 
no  doubt  one  would  be  given.  General 
Whiteside  admitted  that  that  was  the 
course  Mr.  Shiel.'-ii  ought  to  pursue,  bur. 
ilGp!cr?u  u\fu  His  furious  and  intractable 
temper    prevent. d    his    having    any    influ- 

General   W. 


ence   with    him    to   that    end 


then  requested  us', >o  wait  witn  mm  until 
Monday  morning:,  $h*tf  he  might  endeavor 
I  toJUrinjE  Mr.  Shi -Id.-  ^  reason.. 

T8TWrinfaT^&Pf^g~?i*  6*11*3  and  pre- 
sented Mn,  Lincoln  the  same  not*  as,  Mr. 
Butler  says,  he  had  brought  on  Saturday 
evening.    It  was  as  follows : 

"T  remont,  Sept.  17, 1842. 

"A,  Lincoln,  Esq>— la  your  reply  to  my 
note  of  this  date  you  intimate  that  I  as-  ' 
sum®  facts  and  menace  consequences  and 
that  you  cannot  submit  to  answer  It  fur- 
ther. As  now,  sir,  you  desire  It,  I  will 
be  a  little  move  particular.  The  editor  of  j 
the  Sangamon  Journal  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  the  author  of  an- 
article  which  appeared,  I  think,  in  that' 
paper  ef  the  2d  September  inst.,  headed 
"The  Loat  Townships" ,  and  signed  Re- 
becca or  'Becca,  I  would  therefore  take 
the  liberty  ©f  asking  whether  you  are  the 
author  ©f  said  article  or  any  other  over 
the  same  signature  which  has  appeared 
in  any  of  the  late  numbers  of  that  paper. 
If  so,  I  repeat  my  request  of  an  absolute 
retraction  of  all  offensive  allusion  con- 
tained therein  in  relation  to  my  private 
character  and  standing.  If  you  are  not 
the  author  of  any  of  the  articles,  your 
denial  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  say  fur- 
ther it  is  not  my  intention  to  menace,  but 
to  do  myself  Justice.    Tour  ob't  serv't, 

"JAS.  SHIELDS." 

This  Mr.  Lincoln  perused  and  returned 
to  General  Whiteside,  telling  him  verbally 
that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
his  honor  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Mr. 
Shields  unless  Mr.  Shields  would  with- 
draw his  former  offensive  letter. 

In  a  very  short  time  General  Whiteside 
called  with  a  note  Tram  Mr.  Shields  desig- 
nating General  Whiteside  as  his  friend,  to 
Which  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  replied  desig- 
nating me  as  his.  On  meeting  General 
Whiteside  he  proposed  that  we  should 
pledge  our  honor  to  each  other  that  we 
would  endeavor  to  settle  the  matter 
amicably,  to  which  I  agreed  and  stated 
to  him  the  only  conditions  on  which  it 
could  be  so  settled— viz,  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Shields*  first  note,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  think  reasonable  and  regretted 
that  the  note  had  been  written,  saying, 
however,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail on  Mr.  Shields  to  write  a  milder  one, 
but  had  not  succeeded.  He  added,  too, 
that  I  must  promise  not  to  mention  it,  as 
he  would  not  dare  let  Mr.  Shields  know 
that  he  was  negotiating  for  peace,  for, 
said  he,  "He  would  challenge  me  next 
and  as  soon  cut  my  throat  as  not."  Not 
willing  that  he  should  suppose  my  prin- 
cipal less  dangerous  than  his  own,  I 
promised  not  to  mention  our  pacific  in- 
tentions to  Mr.  Lincoln  or  any  other  per- 


reasoa  to  believe  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  by  the  opposite  party  to  have 
the  matter  accommodated: 

"In  case  Whiteside  shall  signify  a  wish 
to  adjust  this  affair  without  further  dif- 
ficulty, let  hhn  know  that  if  the  present 
papers  be  withdrawn  and  a  note  from 
Mr.  Shields,  asking  to  know  If  I  am  the 
author  of  the  articles  of  which  he  com- 
plains and  asking  that  I  shall  make  him 
gentlemanly  satisfaction  if  (I  am  the 
author  and  this  without  menace  or  dic- 
tation as  to  what  that  satisfaction  shall 
be,  a  pledge  Is  made  that  the  following 
answer  shall  be  given: 

"  'I  did  write  the  "Hart  Township"  let- 
ter which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
2d  inst.,  but  had  no  participation  in  any 
other  article  alluding  to  you.  I  wrote 
that  wholly  for  political  effect.  I  had 
no  intention  of  injuring  your  personal  or 
private  character  or  standing  as  a  man 
or  a  gentleman,  and  I  did  not  then  think 
and  do  not  now  think  that  that  article 
could  produce  or  has  produced  that  effect 
against  you  and,  had  I  anticipated  such 
an  effect,  would  have  forborne  to  write 
it.  A**d  I  will  add  that  your  conduct 
toward  me,  so  far  as  I  knew,  had  always 
been  gentlemanly  and  that  I  had  no  per- 
sonal pique  against  you  and  no  cause  for 
any.' 

"If  this  should  be  done,  I  leave  it  with 
you  to  manage  what  shall  and  shall  not 
be  published. 

"If  nothing  like  this  is  done,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  fight  arte  to  be: 

"First,  Weapons.— Cavalry  broadswords 
of  the  largest  size,  precisely  equal  in  all 
respects  and  such  as  now  vised  by  the 
cavalry  company  at  Jacksonville. 

"Seoond,  Position.  —  A  plank  ten  feet 
long  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
broad  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge  on  the 
ground  as  the  line  between  us,  which 
neither  is  to  pass  hjs  foot  over  upon  for- 
feit of  his  life.  Next,  a  line  drawn  on 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank 
and  parallel  with  it,  each  at  the  distance 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and 
three  feet  additional  from  the  plank,  and 
"the  passing  of  his  own  such  line  by  either 
party  during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a 
surrender  of  the  contest. 

"Thiiafl,  Time.— On  Thursday  evening  at 
6  o'clock  if  you  can  get  it  so,  but  in  no 
case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of  time 
than  Friday  evening  at  5  o'clock. 

"Fourth,  Place.— Within  three  miles  ©f 
Alton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  on  by 
you. 

"Any  preliminary  details  coming  within 
the  above  rules  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  at  your  discretion,  but  you  are  in 


with. 

We  all,  except  Mr.  Shields,  arrived  in 
Springfield  late  at  night  on  Monday.  We 
discovered  that  the  affair  had  somehow 
got  great  publicity  in  Springfield  and  that 
an  arrest  was  probable.  To  prevent  this, 
it  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself 
that  h©  should  leave  early  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Accordingly  he  prepared  the 
i'gLo  jvlfig  instructions  Joi  my  $uldt>,  aa  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Butter  that  he  had 


son,  and  we  started  for  Springfield  forth-   no  case  to  swerve  from  these  rules  or  to 


pass  beyond  their  limits." 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  I  met 
General  Whiteside,  and  he  again  inti- 
mated a  wish  to  adjust  the  matter  amica- 
bly. I  then  read  to  him  Mr.  Lincoln's  in- 
structions to  an  adjustment  and  the 
terms  of  the  hostile  meeting,  if  there 
must  be  one,  both  at  the  same  time. 

He  replied  that  it  was  useless  to  talk 
of  an  adjustment  if  it  ceuld  only  be  ef- 
fpntori  bv  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Shields' 


Hu*h    withdrawal    Mr.    Shields  that    his    friends    should    make    no    term* 

nerer   consent    to,    adding   that   he  ©accept  those  first  proposed.    Whether  the 

would  as  soon  think  of  asking  Mr.  Shields  adjustment  was   finally  made  upon   these 

to    "butt    hln   brains   out   against   a   brick  very  terms  and  no  other  let  the  following 

wall    as    to    withdraw    that    paper."     He  documents  attest: 
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then  proceeded:  "I  see  but  one  course. 
That  is  a  desperate  remedy.  'Tis  to  tell 
them  If  they  will  not  make  the  matter  up 
they  must  fight  us."  I  replied  that  If  he 
chos-^  to  fight  Mr.   Shlolds  to  compel  him 


"Missouri,  Sept.  22.  1842. 

"Gentlemen  —  All   papers   in    relation   to 

the    matter    In    controversy    between    Mr. 

Shields     and    Mr.     Lincoln     having    been 

withdrawn   by   the   friends   of   the   parties 


o  right  he  might  do  sq,  but  as  for  concerned,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Shields  ask 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  on  the  defensive  and1  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  explain  all 
I  believed  in  the  right,  and  I  should  do;  offensive  matter  in  the  articles  which  ap- 
nothing  to  compel  him  to  do  wromr.    Such   peared   in   the   Sangamon   Journal   of   the 

lrawai  rumng  newi  made  ffimspehff-  ^  Mn  and  ^^  ^  September,  under  the 
>4ble  by  Mr,  Lincoln,  I  out  the  matter,  signature  of  'Rebecca'  and  headed  'Lost 
short  as  to  an   adjustment  and  proposed  Townships.' 

to  General  Whiteside  to  aocept  the  terms       »*ft   iB  due  to  General   Hardin   and  Mr, 
of  the  fight,  which  he  refused  to  do  until 
Mr.    Shields'    arrival   In  town,   but  agreed 


English    to    state    that    their    interference 
was    of    the    most    courteous   and    gentle- 


"JOHN  D.   WHITESIDE. 
"WM.  LEE  D.  EWING. 
**T.  M.  HOPE." 


verbally  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  should*  manly  character 
procure   the   broadswords   and   take    them 
to  the  ground.    In  the  afternoon Jia  oarae 

to    me,    saying   that    some    persons    were 

swearing    out    affidavits    to    have    us    ar- 
rested and  that  he  intended  to  meet  Mr. 

Shields    immediately    and    proceed    to    the 

place     designated,      lamenting,      however,  \ 
!  that  I  would  not  delay  the  time   that  he 

might    procure    the    interference    of    Gov- 
ernor Ford  and  General  Ewing  to  mollify 

Mr.  Shields.    I  told  him  that  an  accommo-' 

dation.   except  upon  the  terms  I  mention- 
ed,    was    out    of    the    question;     that    to 

d^lay    the    meeting   was    to    facilitate    our , 

arrest,   and,    as   I   was   determined   not   to  j 

be   arrested,    I    should   leave    town   in   fif-  j 

teen  minutes.     I  then  pressed  his  accept 

ance   of  the   preliminaries,    which  he   dls-' 

claimed    upon    the    ground    that    it    would 

interfere   with  his   oath   of  office   as  funaj 

commissioner.      I    then,    with    two    other! 

friends,    went    to   Jacksonville,    where    we1 
P  Joined    Mr.    Lincoln    about    il    o'clock    on1 

Tuesday    night.      Wednesday   morning  we 

procured   the  broadswords   and   proceeded 

to  Alton,  where  we  arrived  about  11  a.  n;. 

on    Thursday.      The    other   party   were    ui 

town    before    us.      We    crossed    the    river, 

and    they    soon    followed.      Shortly    af*er 

General  Hardin  and  Dr.   English  present- 
ed  to   General   Whiteside   and   myself   the 

following  note: 

"Alton,  Sept.  22,  1842. 
"Messrs.    Whiteside    and    Merryman— As 

the    mutual    personal    friends    of    Messrs. 
'  Shields  and  Lincoln,   but  without  author-    the    m~atter    In    controversy    between    Mr. 
|lty  f%m  either,  we  earnestly  desire  to  see'  Lincoin    ana    Mr.     Shields     having    been 
,  a   reconciliation   of   the   misunderstanding    withdrawn  by   the  friends  of  the  parties 

>rtiich    exists    between   them.     Such    dlffl- 1|  concerned,    we,    the    undersigned,    friends  • 

oulties  should  always  be  arranged  arnica-     of  Mr    Lincoin,   In  accordance  with  your 

bly  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  honor  to  |  request  that  explanation  of  Mr.  Linooln's 

both  parties.  !  publication   in   relation   to  Mr.    Shields   in 

"Believing   ourselves    that    such    an   ar- j  tne  Sangamon  Journal  of  the  2d,  9th  and 

Ta*»£<»rnent    can    possibly    be    effected*    w  j  iQth  0f  September  be  made,  take  pleasure 


JAMES    SHIELDS. 

"Missouri,  Sept.  22,  184*. 
"Gentlemen— All    papers    In    relation    to 


respectfully  but  earnestly  submit  the  fol 
lowing  proposition  for  your  consideration! 

"Let  the  whole  difficulty  be  submitted 
to  four  or  more  gentlemen,  to  be  selected 
by  yourselves,  who  shall  consider  the  af- 
fair and  report  thereupon  for  your  con- 
sideration. "JOHN  J.  HARDIN. 
"R.  W.  ENGLISH." 

To    this    proposition    General    Whiteside 


in  saying  that,  although  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
the  writer  of  the  article  signed  'Rebecca' 
in  the  Journal  of  the  2d,  and  that  only. 
yet  he  had  no  Intention  of  Injuring  the 
personal  or  private  character  or  standing 
of  Mr.  Shields  as  a  gentleman  or  a  man 
and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  think  nor 
does  he  now  think  that  said  article  could 
prodnoe  such  an  effept,  and,  had  Mr.  Lin- 


L 


agreed.  I  declined  doing  so  without  con-,  coin  anticipated  such  an  effect,  he  would 
suiting  MY.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  re-  have  forborne  to  write  it.  We  will  fur- 
marked  that,  as  they  had  accepted  thf  ther  state  that  said  article,  was  written 
proposition,    he  would  do  so,   but  directed  solely  for  political  effect  and  not  to  grati- 


(fc 


(t 


ty  any  personal  pique  against  Mr.  fcnieids, 
for  he  had  none  and  knew  of  no  cause  for 
any.  It  is  due  to  General  Hardin  and  Mr. 
English  to  say  that  their  interference  was  ! 
of  the  most  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
character.  "E.  H.  MERRYMAN. 

"A.  T.  BLEDSOE. 
"WM.    BUTLER." 

Let  it  be  observed  now  that  Mr.  Shields' 
friends,  after  agreeing:  to  the  arbitrament 
of  four  disinterested  gentlemen,  declined 
the  contract,  saying  that  Mr.  Shields 
wished  his  own  friends  to  act  for  him. 
They  then  proposed  that  we  should  ex- 
plain without  any  withdrawal  of  papers. 
This  was  promptly  and  firmly  refused, 
and  General  Whiteside  himself  pronounc- 
ed the  papers  withdrawn.  They  then  p*or 
duoed  a  note  requesting  us  to  "disavow" 
all  offensive  intentions  In  the  publica- 
tions, etc,  etc.  This  we  declined  answer 
Jng  and  only  responded  to  the  above  re* 
quest  for  an  explanation. 

"f&ese  a»e  the  material  fa^ts  in  relation 
to  the  matter,  and  I  think  present  the 
case  in  a  very  different  light  from  the 
garbled  and  curtailed  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Whiteside.  W-hy  he  made  thai  state- 
ment I  know  not,  unless  he  wished  to  4q» 
tract  from  the  honor  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
This  was  unsen&TtpmB,  more  particularly 
as  he  on  the  ground  requested  us  not  to 
make  hi  our  expl«anation  any  <jraotstSo83 
from  the  ,fRebecca"  papens;  also  not  to 
make  public  the  terms  of  reconctliatien 
and  to  unite  with  them  in  defending  the 
honorable  character  of  the  adjustment. 

General  W.  in  his  publication  says,  "The 
friends   of   both   parties   agreed   to   with- 

friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  an  opportunity  to 
explain."  This  I  deny.  I  say  the  papers 
were  withdrawn  to  enable  Mr.  Shields' 
friends  to  ask  an  explanation,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  the  documents  for  proof  of  my 
position. 

By  looking  over  these  documents  it  will  '• 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Shields  had  not  before  , 
asked  for  an  explanation,  but  had  all  the  ' 
time  been  dictatorily  insisting  on  a  re-  j 
traction. 

General  Whiteside  in  his  communication  i 
brings  to  light  much  of  Mr.  Shields'  man-  j 
ifestations  of  bravery  behind  the  scenes.! 
I    can    do    nothing    of    the    kind    for   Mr.  ' 
Lincoln.    He  took  his  stand  when  I  first  i 
met   him    at   Tremont   and   maintained    it 
calmly    to   the    last    without   difficulty    or 
difference      between      himself      and      his 
friends. 

1  cannot  close  this  article,  lengthy  as  it 
is,  without  testifying  to  the  honorable 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  of  General  Ew- 
ing  and  Dr.  Hope,  nor  indeed  can  I  say 
that  I  saw  anything  objectionable  in  the 
course  of  General  Whiteside  up  to  the 
time  of  his  communication.  This  is  so 
replete  with  prevarication  and  misrepre- 
sentation that  I  cannot  accord  to  the  gen- 
eral that  candor  which  I  once  supposed 
him  to  possess.  He  complains  that  I  did 
not  procrastinate  time  according  to  agree- 
ment. He  forgets  that  by  his  own  act  he 
cut  me  off  from  that  chance  in  inducing 
me,  by  promise,  not  to  communicate  our 
secret  contract  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Moreover, 
I  could  see  no  consistency  in  wishing  for 
an  extension  of  time  at  that  stage  of 
the  affair  when  in  the  outset  they  were  in 


so  precipitate  a  hurry  that  they  could 
not  wait  three  days  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
turn from  Tremont,  but  must  hasten 
there,  apparently  with  the  Intention  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue. 
He  complain.?,  too,  t?<Rt,  nft^r  mv*fc*wp 
him  to  take  a  seat  in  my  buggy,  I  never 
broached  the  subject  to  him  on  our  route 
here.  But  was  I,  the  defendant  in  the 
case,  with  a  challenge  hanging  over  me, 
to  make  advances  and  beg  a  reconcilia- 
tion? Absurd!  Moreover,  the  valorous 
general  forgets  that  he  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  the  journey  by  recounting  to 
me  his  exploits  in  many  a  well  fought 
battle— dangers  by  "flood  and  field,"  in 
which  I  don't  believe  he  ever  participated 
—doubtless  with  a  view  to  produce  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  my  nerves  and  impress  me 
with  a  proper  notion  of  his  fire  eating 
•propensities. 

One  more  main  point  of  his  argument, 
and  I  have  done.  The  general  seems  to 
be  troubled  with  a  convenient  shortness 
of  memory  on  some  occasions.  He  does 
not  remember  that  any  explanations  were 
offered  at  any  time,  unless  it  were  a  pa- 
per read  when  the  "broadsword  proposi- 
tion" was  tendered,  when  his  mind  was 
so  confused  by  the  anticipated  clatter  of 
broadswords  or  something  else  that  he 
did  "not  know  fully  what  it  purported  to 
be."  The  truth  is  that  by  unwisely  re- 
fraining from  mentioning  it  to  his  prin- 
cipal he  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma 
which  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  shuffle 
out  of.  By  his  inefficiency  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  those  laws  which  govern 
gentlemen  in  matters  of  this  kind  he  has 
done  great  injustice  to  his  principal,  a 
gentleman  who  I  believe  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  vindicate  his  honor  manfully,  but 
who  has  been  unfortunate  In  his  selec-  j 
tion  of  his  friend,  and  this  fault  he  is  j 
now  trying  to  wipe  out  by  doing  an  act  I 
of  still  greater  injustice  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
E.  H.  MERRYMAN. 

And   so  Mr.   Lincoln   acknowledged  I 
himself  to   nave  been  the  author  of 
one  of  the  "Lost  Township  Letters.** 
Whether  he  was  or  not  was  known 
only  perhaps  to  Miss  Todd  and  him- 
self.   At  the  time  of  their  date  he  was 
having   secret   meetings   with   her   at 
Mr.  Francis'  house  and  endeavoring  to 
nerve  himself  to  the  duty  of  parrying 
her,  with  what  success  the  "letters  to 
Speed   are  abundant  evidence.     It  is 
probable    that    Mary   composed    them 
fresh    from   these  stolen   conferences, 
that   some   of   Mr.    Lincoln's   original 
conceptions  and  peculiarities  of  style 
unwittingly  crept  into  them  and  that 
here  and  there  he  altered  and  amended 
the  manuscript  before  it  went  to  the 
printer.      Such    a    connection    with    a 
lady's  productions  made  it  obligatory 
upon  him  to  defend  them.     But  why 
avow  one  and  disavow  the  rest?    It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  was  deter- 1 
mined  to  tafee  just  enough  responsibil- 
ity   to    gght    upon,    provided    Shields 
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should  prove  incorrigible,  and  no 
enough  to  prevent  a  peaceful  issue  l 
the  injured  gentleman  should  be  in 
cllned  to  accept  an  apology. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Lincoln    Aspires  Higher   and    Goes   to 
Congress. 
PTER  his  marriage  Mr.  Lincoln 
took   up  his  residence  at  the 
Globe  tavern,  where  he  bad  a 
room    and    boarding    for   man 
and  wife  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $4 
per  week;  but,  notwithstanding  cheap 
living,  he  was  still  as  poor  as. ever  and 
gave  "poverty"  as  one  of  his  reasons 
for  not  paying  a  friendly  visit  which 
seemed  to  be  expected  of  him. 

"  bar  and  in  political  affairs  he 
continued  to  work  with  as  much  ener- 
gy as  before,  although  his  political 
prospects  seem  just  now  to  have  suf- 
fers ;in  unexpected  eolipne.  In  1843 
Lincoln,  Hardlrj  and  Baker  were  can- 


didates   for    the    Whig    congressloi 

lination,  but  between  Hardin  and 
Baker  there  was  "bitter  hostility"  and 
between  Baker  and  Lincoln  "suspicion 
and  dislike."  The  contest  was  long 
and  fierce,  but  before  It  was  over  Lin- 
coln reluctantly  withdrew  In  favor  of 
Baker.  He  had  had  a  hard  time  of  It 
and  had  been  compelled  to  meet  accu- 
sations of  a  very  strange  character. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  charged 
with  being  an  aristocrat,  with  having 
deserted  his  old  friends,  the  people,  by 
marrying  a  proud  woman  on  account 
of  her  blood  and  fnmily.  This  hurt 
him  keenly,  and  he  took  great  pains  to 
disprove  it.  But  this  was  not  all.  He 
was  called  an  infidel  by  some,  a  Pres- 
byterian here,  an  Episcopalian  there, 
so  that  by  turns  he  incurred  the  hos 
tillty  of  all  the  most  powerful  religious 
societies  in  the  district. 

On  the  24th  of  March  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Speed  as  follows: 

Spring-field,  March  24, 1843. 
Dear  Speed—*  *  *  We  had  a  meeting"  ol 
the    Whigs    of    the    county    here    on    lasi 
Monday  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  district 
convention,    and   Baker  beat  me   and  go' 
the  delegation   Instructed   to   go   for  him 
The  meeting,   in   spite   of  my   attempt   t( 
decline  it,   appointed  me  one  of  the  dele 
gates,  so  that  in  getting  Baker  the  nomi 
nation  I  shall  be  fixed  a  good  deal  like  i 
fellow   who    is   made    a   groomsman   to   ; 
man  that  has  cut  him  out  and  is  marry 
ing  his  own  dear  "gal."     About  the  pros 
pects  of  your  having  a  namesake  at  ou 
town,  can't  say  exactly  yet. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

He  was  now  a  Baker  delegate 
pledged  to  get  him  the  nomination  i 
he  could,  and  yet  he  was  far  from  giv 
ing  up  the  contest  in  his  own  behalf 
Only  two  days  after  the  letter  t 
Speed  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris: 

Springfield,  111.,  March  26, 1843. 
Friend  Morris— Your  letter  of  the  2il 
was  received  on  yesterday  morning,  an 
for  which  (instead  of  an  excuse,  whlc 
you  thought  proper  to  ask)  I  tender  yo 
my  sincere  thanks.  It  is  truly  gratlfyln 
to  me  to  learn   that,  while  the  people  t 

Sangamon  have  cast  me  off,  my  n' 
friends  of  Menard,  who  have  known  n 
longest  and  best,  stick  to  me.  It  w<*u' 
astonish,  if  not  amuse,  the  older  oitizei 
(a  stranger,  friendless,  uneducated,  penn 
less  boy,  working  on  a  flatboat  at  $10  p« 
month)  to  learn  that  I  have  been  pi 
down  here  as  the  candidate  of  prid 
wealth  and  aristocratic  family  distinctio 
Yet  so  chiefly  It  was.  There  was,  to 
the  strangest  combination  of  church  i 
fluence  against  me.  Baker  is  a  Campbe! 
lte  and  therefore,  as  I  suppose,  with  fe 
exceptions  got  all  that  church. 

My  wife  has  some  relations  In  the  Pre 
byterian  churches  and  some  with  tl 
Episcopal   churches,    and   therefore    whe 
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iever  it  would  tell  I  was  set  down  as  either 
,the  one  or  the  other,  while  it  was  every- 
jwhere  contended' that  no  Christian  ought 
ko   go   for   me,    because  I   belonged  to   no 
£  church,    was    suspected    of   being   a   deist 
(and    had    talked    about    fighting    a    duel. 
[With    all    these    things    Baker    of    course 
had  nothing  to  do,   nor  do  I  complain  of 
them.     As   to   his   own   church   going   for 
him,   I  think  that  was  right  enough,   and 
as  to  the  influences  I  have  spoken   of  in 
the  other,  though  they  were  very  strong, 
it  would  be  grossly  untrue  and  unjust  to 
charge   that   they   acted   upon  them   in   a 
body  or  were  very  near  so.     I  only  mean 
(that   those   influences   levied   a   tax    of    a 
considerable   per   cent   upon   my   strength 
throughout  the  religious  controversy.    But 
enough  of  this.fc 
j     You   say '  that   in   choosing   a  candidate 
•  for    congress    you    have    an    equal    right 
|  with  Sangamon,  and  in  this  you  are  un- 
doubtedly  earnest.     In   agreeing   to  with- 
draw  if  the   Whigs   of  Sangamon   should 
go  against  me  I  did  not  mean  that  they 
alone  were  worth  consulting,   but  1^at  if 
she  with  her  heavy  delegation  should  be 
algainst   me    ft    would    be    impossible    for 
nfre    to    succeed,    and    therefore   I    had   as 
well   decline.     And  in  relation  to  Menard 
ytyaving  rights,   permit  me  fully  to   recog- 
ize  them  and  to  express  the  opinion  that 
she  and  Mason  act  circumspectly  they 
ill  in   the  convention  be  able  so  far  to 
]e|nforce    their    rights    as    to    decide    abso- 
lutely which  one  of  the  candidates  sha,ll 
be   successful.     Let   me   show  the   reason 
of    this.     Hardin    or    some    other   Morgan 
candidate     will     get     Putnam,     Marshall, 
Woodford,     Tazewell    and    Logan  —  make 
sixteen.      Then    you    and    Mason,    having 
three,  can  give  the  victory  to  either  side. 
You   say   you   shall    instruct   your   dele- 
gates   for    me    unless    I    Object.      I    cer- 
tainly    shall     not     object.       That     would 
be  too  pleasant  a  compliment  for  me   to 
tread  in   the   dust.     And   besides,    if   any- 
thing should   happen   (which,   however,   is 
not  probable)  by   which   Baker  should  be 
thrown    out    of   the    fight    I    would   be    at 
liberty*  to    accept    the    nomination    if    I 
coTild   get  it.     I  do,  'however,    feel  myself 
bound  not  to  hinder  him  in  any  way  from 
getting  the  nomination.     I  should  despise 
myself    were    I    to    attempt    it.     I    think, 
thtpn,   it  would  be  proper  for  your   meet- 
ing to  appoint  three  delegates  and  to  in- 
struct them  to  go  for  some  one  as  a  first 
choice,    some    one    else,  as    a '  second    and 
peifhaps   some   one   as  a   third,   aftd   if  in 
thcifse   instructions   I   were   named   as   the 
first    choice    it    would    gratify    m©    very 
mujch. 

If  you  wish  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  it  is  important  for  you  to  attend  to 
anja  secure  the  vote  of  Mason  also.  You 
should  be  sure  to  have  men  appointed 
delegates  tti&t  you  icnQw.  you.  cspi  eaf el? 

coifi'flde  Th."  ir  yourseTT  and  ""James  ShTort  I 
we/re  appointed  for  your  county  all  would 
be  j  safe,  but  whether  Jim's  woman  affair 
a  jyear  ago  mights  not  he  in  the  way  of 
his?  appointment  is  a  question.  I  don't 
kn(ow  whether  you  know  it,  but  I  know 
hini  to  be  as  honorable  a  man  as  there 
is  lta  the  world.  You  have  my  permission, 
ancfi  even  request,   to  show  this   letter  to 


Short,  but  to  no  one  else,   unless  it  be  a 
very    particular    friend,    who    you    know  , 
will  not  speak  of  it.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
P.  S.— Will  you  write  me  again? 

To  Martin  M.  Morris,  Petersburg,  111. 

i 

And  finally   to    Speed   on   the   same  ; 
subject: 

Springfield,  May  18,  1843. 

Dear  Speed— Yours  of  the  3th  inst.  is 
duly  received,  which  I  do  not  meet  as  a 
"bore,"  but  as  a  most  welcome  visitor. 
I  will  answer  the  business  part  of  it 
first.   •  *  • 

In  relation  to  o*ur  congress  matter  here  j 
you  were  right  in  supposing  I  would  sup-  i 
port  the  nominee.  Neither  Baker  nor  I,  \ 
however,  is  the  man,  but  Hardin,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  present  appearances. 
We  shall  have  no  split  or  trouble  about 
the  matter— ap  will  be  harmony.  In.  rela- 
tion to  the  "coming  events"  about  which 
Butler  wrote  you,  I  had  not  heard  one 
word  before  I  got  your  letter,  but  I  have 
so  much  confidence  in  the  Judgment  of  a 
Butler  on  such  a  subject  that  I  incline 
to  think  there  may  be  some  reality  in  it. 
What  day  does  Butler  appoint?  By  the 
way,  how  do  "events"  of  the  same  sort  , 
come  on  in  your  family?  Are  you  pos-  i 
sesslng  houses  and  lands  and  oxert  and 
asses  and  men  servants  and  maid  serv- 
ants and  begetting  sons,  and  daughters? 
We  are  not  keeping  house,  but  boarding 
at  the  Globe  tavern,  which  is  very  well 
kept  now  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name 
of  Beck.  Our  room  (the  same  Br.  Wal- 
lace occupied  there)  and  boarding  only 
cost  us  $4  a  week.  Ann  Todd  was  married 
something  more  than  a  year  since  to  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  and  who,« 
Mary  says,  is  pretty  much  of  a  "dunce," 
though  he  has  a  little  money  and  prop- 
erty. They  live  in  Boonville,  Mo/  'and 
have  not  been  heard  from  lately  enough 
for  me  to  say  anything  about  her  health. 
I  reckon  it  will  scarcely  be  in  our  power 
to  visit  Kentucky  this  year.  Besides  pov- 
erty and  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
business,  those  "coming  events,"  I  sus- 
pect, would  be  somewhat  in  the  way.  I 
most  heartily  wish  you  and  your  Fanny 
would  not  fail  to  come.  Just  let  us  know 
the  time,  and  we  will  have  a  room  provid- 
ed for  you  at  our  house,  and  all  be  merry 
together  for  awhile.  Be  sure  to  give  my 
respects  to  your  mother  and  family.  As- 
sure her  that  if  I  ever  come  near  her  I 
will  not  fail  to  call  and  see  her.  Mary 
joins  in  sending  love  to  your  Fanny  and 
you.    Yours  as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

After  the  "race,"  still  smarting  from 
the  mortification  of  defeat  and  "the  dis- 
appointment  of  a  cherished  hope,  ho 
took  his  old  friend  Jim  Ma^heny  away' 
off  to  a  solitary  place  in  the  woods 
"and  then  and  there,*'  "with  great  em 
phasis,"  protested  that  he  had  not 
grown  proud  and  was  not  an  aristo- 
crat. "Jim,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "I 
am  now  and  always  shall  be  the  same 
Abe  Lincoln  that  I  always  was." 

Candidate  For  Elector. 
In  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  a  can- 


diil  a  to  for  4\vi  tor  on  Ihe  Wing  tiei 
Mr.  Clay,  as  ho  has  said  himself,  was 
l.is  "beau  idoal  of  a  statesman,"  and 
lie  labored  earnestly  and  as  effectually 
as  any  one  else  for  his  election.  For 
the  most  part  ho  still  had  his  old  an- 
tagonists to  meet  In  the  Springfield  re- 
gion, chief  araoug  whom  this  year  was 
John  Oaltioun.  With  him  and  others 
he  had  joint  debates,  running  through 
several  nights,  which  excited  mucb 
popular  feeling.  One  of  his  old  friends 
and  neighbors  who  attended  all  these 
discussions  speaks  in  very  enthusiastic 
terms  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and,  after  enu- 
merating his  many  noble  gifts  of  head 
and  heart,  concludes  that  "Calhoun 
frame  nearer  of  whipping  Lincoln  in 
debate  than  Douglas  did." 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  in 

Illinois,  and  finr.lly,  toward  the  close 
of  tl.e  campaign,  he  went  over  into  In- 
diana and  there  continued  "on  the 
stump"  until  the  end.  Among  other 
places,  he  spoke  at  Kockport,  on  the 
Ohio,  where  he  had  first  embarked  for 
New  Orleans  with  Gentry;  at  Gentry- 
ville  and  at  a  place  in  the  country 
about  two  miles  from  the  cabin  where 
his  father  had  lived.  While  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  speech  at  Gentry vi lie 
his  old  friend  Nat  Grigsby  entered  the 
room.  Lincoln  recognized  him  on  the 
instant  and,  stopping  short  in  his  re- 
marks, cried  out,  "There's  Nat!"  With- 
out the  slightest  regard   for  the  pro- 
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I  (he  occasion,   he 

his  address  totally  and,  ag  from 

(latform,  began  scrambling  tun 
fclie  audience  and  over  the  benche 
ward  the  modest  Nat,  who  stood  »< 
the  door.  When  he  reached  him,  Lin- 
coln shook  his  hand  "cordially."  and, 
after  felicitating  himself  sufficiently 
,  upon  the  happy  meeting,  he  returned 
!  to  the  platform  and  finished  his  speech. 
When  that  was  over,  Lincoln  could  not 
make  up  Ids  mind  to  part  with  Nat, 
but  insisted  that  they  must  sleep  to- 
gether. Accordingly  they  wended  their 
way  to  Colonel  Jones',  where  that  fine 
old  Jackson  Democrat  received  his 
distinguished  "clerk"  with  all  the  hon- 
ors he  could  show  him.  Nat  says  that 
In  the  night  a  cat  "began  mewing, 
scratching  and  making  a  fuss  general- 
ly." Lincoln  got  up.  took  the  cat  in 
his  hands  and,  stroking  its  back  "gen- 
tly and  kindly,"  made  it  sparkle  for 
Nat's  amusement.  He  then  "gently" 
put  it  out  of  the  door  and,  returning  to 
bed,  "c°mm(?UCG(l  telling  stories  and 
talking  over  old  times." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
result  of  the  canvass  was  a  severe  dis- 
appointment to  Mr.  Lincoln.  No  de- 
feat but  his  own  could  have  given  him 
more  pain,  and  thereafter  he  seems  to 
have  attended  quietly  to  his  own  pri- 
vate business  until  the  congressional 
canvass  of  1846. 

It  was  thought  for  many  years  by 
some  persons  well  informed  that  be- 
tween Lincoln,  Logan,  Baker  and  Har- 
din, four  very  conspicuous  Whig  lead- 
ers, there  was  a  secret  personal  under- 
standing that  they  lour  should  "rotate" 
In  congress  until  each  had  had  a  term. 
Baker  succeeded  Hardin  in  1844,  Lin- 
coln was  elected  In  1846,  and  Logan 
was  nominated,  but.  defeated,  In  1848. 
Lincoln  publicly  declined  to  contest 
the  nomination  with  Baker  in  1844, 
Hardin  did  the  same  for  Lincoln  in 
1846  (although  both  seem  to  have  act- 
ed reluctantly),  and  Lincoln  refused  to 
run  against  Logan  in  1848.  Colonel 
Matheny^and  others  Insist,  with  great 
show  of » reason,  that,  the  agreement 
actually  existed,  and  If  such  was  the* 
c; ise  it  was  practically  carried  out,  al- 
though Lincoln  Was  a  candidate 
against  Baker  and  Hardin  against  Lin- 
coln as  long  as  either  of  them  thought 
there  was  the  smallest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. They  might  have  done  this,  how- 
ever, merely  to  keep  other  and  less 
t.-ir-tnhlp  candidates   out  of   the   field. 
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That  Lincoln  would  cheerfully  hare 
made  such  a  bargain  to  insure  himself 
a  seat  in  congress  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  supposition  that  he  did 
do  it(  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
the  fjeeUng  displayed  by  him  in  the  con- 
flict with  Baker  or  the  persistency  of 
Hardin  to  a  very  late  hour  in  the  con- 
test of  1846. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Gen- 
eral Hardin  were  the  two,  and  the  only 
two,  candidates  for  the  Whig  nomina- 
tion in  1846.  The  contest  was  much 
like  the  one  with  Baker,  and  Lincoln 
was  assailed  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
He  was  called  a  deist  and  an  infidel 
both  before  and  after  bis  nomination 
and  encountered  in  a  less  degree  the 
same  opposition  from  the  members  o£ 
I  certain  religious  bodies  that  had  met 
;him  before.  But  with  Hardin  he  main- 
tained personal  relations  the  most 
friendly.  The  latter  proposed  to  alter 
the  mode  of  making  the  nomination, 
and  \  l  the  letter  conveying  this  desire 
to  M\.  Lincoln  he  also  offered  to  stipu- 
late n  at  each  candidate  should  remain 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  county. 
To  thk;  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "As  to 
1  your  proposed  stipulation  that  all  the 
candidates  shall  remain  in  their  own 
i  counties  and  restrain  their  friends  to 
the  same,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  re- 
flection you  will  see  the  fact  of  your 
having  been  in  congress  has  in  various 
ways  so  spread  your  name  in  the  dis- 
trict as  to  give  you  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  such  a  stipulation.  I  appre- 
ciate your  desire  to  keep  down  excite- 
i  merit,  and  I  promise  you  to  'keep  cool' 
j  under  the  circumstances." 

On  the  2*,<h  of  February,  184fl,  the  j 
Jouijpal  contained  General  Hardin's  I 
card  declining  to  be  "longer  considered  j 
a  candidate,"  and  In  its  editorial  com-  i 
ments  occurred  the  following:  "We 
have  had  and  now  have  no  doubt  that 
he  (Hardin)  has  been  and  now  Is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Whigs  of  the 
district.  He  states  in  substance  that 
ther^  was  never  any  understanding  on 
Ms  part  that  his  name  was  not  to  be 
presented  m  the  canvasses  of  1844  and 
184&.  This,  we  believe,  is  strictly  true. 
Still,  the  doings  of  the  Pektn  conven- 
tion did  seem  to  point  that  way,  and 
the  general's  voluntary  declination  as 
to  the  eanvass  of  1844  was  by  many 
eon** vised  Into  an  acquiescence  on  his 
part  These  things  had  led  many  of 
his  most  devoted  friends  to  not  expect 
him  to  be  a  candidate  at  this  time. 


\  Add  to  this  the  relation  that  Mr.  Lln- 
*  coin  bears  and  has  borne  to  the  party, 
and  it  Is  not  strange  that  many  of 
those  who  are  as  strongly  devoted  to 
General  Hardin  as  they  are  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  prefer  the  latter  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  If  we  could  reverse  the  positions 
of  the  two  men  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  who  now  have  supported  Mr. 
Lincoln  most  warmly  would  have  sup- 
ported General  Hardin  quite  as  warm- 
ly." This  article  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  General  Hardin  and  to 
win  over  bis  friends.  It  was  wise  and 
timely.  The  editor  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
intimate  friend.  It  is  marked  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  style  and  has  at  least  one 

expression  which  was  peculiar  to  him. 
In  Its  issue  of  May  7  the  Journal  an- 
nounced the  nomination  as  having  been 
made  at  Petershurg  on  the  Friday  pre- 
vious and  said  further:  "This  nomina- 
tion was,  of  course,  anticipated,  there 
being  no  other  candidate  hi  the  field, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  we  all  know,  is  a  good 
Whig,  a  good  man,  an  able  speaker, 
and  richly  deserves,  as  he  enjoys,  the 
confidence  of  the  Whigs  of  this  district 
And  of  the  state." 

neer  Methodist  preacher,  noted  for  bts 
piety  and  combativeness,  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's competitor  before  the  people. 
We  know  already  the  nature  of  the 
principal  charges  against  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  character,  and  these,  with  the 
usual  criticism  upon  Whig  policy, 
formed  the  staple  topics  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Democratic  side.  But 
Peter  himself  did  not  escape  with  that 
impunity  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  ' 
gospel.  Rough  tongues  circulated  ex-  | 
aggerated  stories  of  his  wicked  pug-  j 
nacity  and  his  worldly  mindedness 
While  the  pretended  servant  of  the  j 
Prince  of  Peace.  Many  Democrats  j 
looked  with  Intense  disgust  upon  his  ; 
present  oandidacy  and  believed  that 
by  mingling  m  politics  he  was  degrad- 
ing his  office  and  polluting  the  church. 
One  of  these  Democrats  told  Mr.  Lin- 
coln what  he  thought  and  said  that, 
although  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  vote 
against  his  party,  he  would  do  It  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  defeat  Cart- 
wright.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  that  on 
the  day  of  the  election  he  would  give 
him  a  candid  opinion  as  to  wbethetf 
the  vote  was  needed  or  not.  Accord- 
ingly on  that  day  he  called  upon  the 


gentleman  and  eald,  "I  have  got  tile 
preacher  •  •  •  and  don*t  want  your 
vote." 

Clay's  nvtfority  In  this  district  in  18-14 
hvA  *>e»r»  hnt  ^14.  whereas  it  now  gave 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  majority  of  1,511  in  a 
year  which  had  no  presidential  excite- 
ments to  bring  out  electors.  In  1848 
General  Taylor's  majority  was  smaller 
by  ten,  and  the  same  year  the  Whig 
candidate  for  eongresa  was  defeated 
by  106. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Speed 
he  intimates  that  the  first  sensations 
of  pleasure  attending  his  new  distinc- 
tion were  not  of  long  duration;  at  least 
that  there  were  moments  in  which,  if 
he  did  not  forget  his  greatness,  It  af- 
forded him  little  Joy: 

Springfield,  Oct.  22,  1845. 

Dear  Speed—*  •  ♦  You  no  doubt  assign 
the  suspension  of  our  correspondence  V> 
the  true  philosophic  cause,  though  It 
mnct  be  confessed  by  botn  of  us  that  th4s 
ts  rather  a  cold  reason  for  allowing  a 
friendship  such  as  ours  to  die  out  by 
degrees.  I  propose  now  that  upon  receipt 
of  this  you  shall  be  considered  in  my 
debt  and  trader '  obligations  to  pay  soon 
and  that  neither  shall  remain  long  la  ar- 
rears hereafter.    Are  you  agreed? 

Being  elected  to  congress,  though  I  am 
very  grateful  to  our  friends  for  having 
done  It,  has  not  pleased  mo  as  much  as  I 
expected. 

We  have  another  boy,  born  the  10th  of 
March.  He  is  very  much  such  a  child  as 
Bob  was  at  his  age,  rather  of  a  longer 
order.  Bob  is  **short  and  low"  and  cxpeot 
always  wiM  be.  He  talks  very'  plainly— 
almost  as  plainly  as  anybody.  He  Is 
quite  smart  enough.  X  sometimes  fear  he 
Is  one  of  the  little  rare  ripe  sort  that  are 
smarter  at  about  live  than  ever  after.  • 
Ha  has  a  scraat  ietff  frf  that  *a*t  at.  sale* 
Chief  that  fs  the  offspring  "of  much  "animal 
spirits.  Since  I  began  th's  letter  a  mes- 
senger came  to  tell  me  Bob  was  lost,  but 
by  the  time  I  reached  the  house  his 
mother  had  found"  him  and  had  him 
whipped,  and  by  now  very  likely  he  is 
run  away  again.  Mary  has  read  your 
letter  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
Mrs.  S.  and  you.  in  which  I  most  sin- 
cerely Join  her.     As  ever  yours, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Thirtieth  con- 
;s  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat  and 
:t   about   the   business   of   his   office 

with     a     ^troiif;    detenu  Inatfon    to    do 

something  memorable. 


[Underwood   &  Underwood  Photo.] 

ON   LAST  BIRTHDAY. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  last 
August  1  at  Georgetown  on 
82d  anniversary. 


